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CounseLme services are rapidly developing 
in all parts of the country. The number of people engaged 
in counseling in the public schools, in particular, is expand- 
ing with great rapidity. Counseling services are also ex- 
panding in business, governmental, social-service, and 
industrial situations. It now appears that this growth will 
accelerate for a long time. As yet, business and industrial 
organizations have barely started the important task of 
improving production by promoting better human adjust- 
ments. 

Every counselor uses the interview as a basic and central 
technique. Teachers interview with great frequency. Al- 
most all guidance services are established so that the 
counselor can do a better job, through the interview, of 
helping pupils with their problems and their plans. Teach- 
ers, foremen, administrators, supervisors, and many other 
ee rely on interviewing as one of their most important 
skills. 

This book attempts to select from all the discussion and 
controversy on the subject some of those practical sugges- 
tions that every interviewer can use. The materials have 
been vigorously tested through several years of actual prac- 
tice and experimentation. Itis hoped that all interviewers 
will find some help and direction in the following pages. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation for the 
many people who have contributed suggestions. Graduate 
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students at Michigan State, Harvard University, Denver 
University, the University of Southem California, and 
Northwestern University have made significant contribu- 
tions. The following co-workers have been of immeasurable 
assistance: E. L. Harden, R. N. Hatch, W. F. Johnson, 


K. G. Nelson, and H. B. Pepinsky. To all of them, a sincere 
acknowledgment of their many contributions. 


C. E. ERIcKson 
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What Is Interviewing? 


ALL oF us engage in some types of inter- 
viewing every day. Though we may not recognize these 
discussions as interviews, we are nevertheless constantly 
using good or poor interviewing tools. Our success on our 
job may be largely determined by our effectiveness in an 
interviewing situation. Certainly there are many people 
whose vocational and personal effectiveness could be in- 
creased through the improvement of their skills in inter- 
viewing. 


Interviewing Defined 
A number of definitions might be used for the term in- 
terview. Nearly all of them have several elements in 
common. 
1. A face-to-face meeting, usually a formal consultation. 
2. A face-to-face conversation between individuals at- 
tempting to arrive at the solution of some problem. 
8. A conversation with a purpose. 
4. A conversation directed to a definite purpose other 
than satisfaction in the meeting itself. 
There are many different kinds of interviews. These 
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varying kinds will be considered in brief in the following 
pages. This book is primarily concerned, however, with 
one kind of interviewing—the counseling interview. A 
counseling interview is a person-to-person relationship in 
which one individual with problems and needs turns to 
another person for assistance. 


Types of Interviews 

The past few years have witnessed a great deal of conflict 
in regard to interviewing. Books and lectures on the sub- 
ject have resounded with the pronouncements of the en- 
thusiasts of one school of thought or another. There have 
been some desirable by-products and a lot of good energy 
wasted. 

We need first to recognize that people participate in 
different types or kinds of interviews. They do this because 
they have different purposes that an interview can serve. 
The following list illustrates some of the different kinds of 
interviews. 

1. The employment interview, The purpose of this meet- 
ing is to determine an applicant’s suitability for a specific 
job. The welfare of the company largely determines the 
conduct and the emphasis of the interview. The qualifica- 
tions for the job have been established and the purpose of 
the interview is to determine how well the interviewee 
meets these demands. 

2. The informational interview. On the one hand, the 
interviewee needs and is primarily interested in getting 
some information. Which medical schools are located in 
New York City? Are three years of English required for 

graduation? What jobs in this community are Open to non- 
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high school graduates? On the other hand, this type of 


interview is used by the counselor or the representative of 
a business to secure information. The interviews carried 
on by the various “pollsters” represent an information- 
gathering type. The primary purpose of this type of inter- 
viewing is to give or to secure some needed information. 

8. The disciplinary or administrative interview. This 
type of interview is used to “require” changes in behavior. 
The welfare of the organization as well as the interviewee 
is involved. Policies are stated and interpreted, and action 
is taken. 

4. The counseling interview. This represents a quite 
different emphasis from the three types previously described. 
The welfare of the individual is the primary issue involved. 
The counselor and the counselee are centrally interested in 
the solution of the counselee’s difficulties. The counselor 
is vigorously concerned with assisting the counselee to learn 
how to carry his own responsibilities in a more effective way. 


The Counseling Interview 

This book is primarily concerned with the procedures of 
the counseling interview. Much of the existing disagree- 
ment and debate has grown out of confusion in terminology 
and concept in regard to the purposes to be served by the 
interview. The counseling interview has several particular 
characteristics: 


1. It is a person-to-person relationship. 

2. One participant (interviewer) has assumed or has been 
assigned the responsibility of helping the other partici- 
pant. 

3. The interviewee has some needs, problems, blocks, or 
frustrations he wants to attempt to change or satisfy. 
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4. The welfare of the interviewee is of central concern. 
5. Both participants are interested and willing to attempt 
to find some solutions to the interviewee’s difficulties. 


The counseling interview varies in purposes, characteris- 
tics, and outcomes according to the basic needs to be served. 
The interview might be introductory (get acquainted), 
evaluative (appraisal), information-getting, information- 
giving, or for treatment (therapeutic) purposes. 


Purposes of Interviewing 

There are several purposes to be served by the counseling 
interview. Because of the individualized nature of each 
meeting, the purposes will vary. Each counselor and 
counselee will need to determine what the purposes of their 
interview should be. The interview will, in general, encom- 
pass the following purposes. 

l. Establish rapport. Tt is essential that counselor and 
counselee get acquainted in the best possible manner. 
These early contacts do much to condition later success, 
The desirability of the rapport established provides the 
foundation upon which the rest of the interview is built, 


provide a desirable way to “let off steam.” Little con- 
structive work can be done until the counselee has had a 
chance to express and to examine many of these tensions, 
Some interviews can serve their Counseling functions by 
this procedure. The counselee has a chance 


to “unload.” 
In this process he has an Opportunity to examine his ideas 
and feelings with a little more objectivity. As a result, he 


can suggest and carry out plans that he should find helpful. 
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8. Provide information. Nearly all counselees are in need 
of information at some stage of the interview. The coun- 
selor (as a counselor) should have an abundance of informa- 
tion of concern to many of his clients. The interview is a 
logical place for imparting such information. It is assumed. 
that in doing so he will follow sound principles of teaching 
and learning. 

The counselor is in need of much information about the 
counselee if he is to be of real assistance. The interview is 
one of the very best ways to get some kinds of information. 
At almost all times during the interview, the counselor and 
the counselee will be adding to their stock of helpful infor- 
mation. 

Both participants will use the interview to test, to verify, 
and to evaluate their information. The interview affords 
one of the best situations for the counselor to appraise, 
supplement, validate, test, discard, and note for further 
study information about the counselee. 

4. Encourage self-understanding. Almost every coun- 
selee will need a better understanding of himself. He has 
most of the abilities and aptitudes to solve his own problems 
and yet he seems unable to make satisfactory progress. The 
counselor can use the interview to: 


a. Help the counselee identify, mobilize, and organize 
his problem-solving abilities and aptitudes. 

b. Help him obtain a more intensive and extensive picture 
of himself. 

c. Help him understand himself in relationship to previ- 
ous environmental circumstances and to appraise the 
effects of possible environmental change. 

d. Help him to understand his rate of effectiveness or 
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“operational efficiency.” He needs to know how well 
he has used his abilities, 


5. Encourage constructive planning. The major purpose 
of the counseling interview is to help the counselee develop 
and carry out better plans for the future, Nearly all other 
activities are peripheral to this. The first item of importance 
in an evaluation of the interview should be the extent to 


which the counselee develops and implements more intelli- 
gent plans. 


Some Approaches to Interviewing 
As has been indicated, there are several 
and practice regarding interviewing. So: 


xperiences heavily condi- 
tion present behavior. This approach is used almost ex- 


clusively by many counselors. 
The validity of this method depends upon: 


1. The ability of the counselor and th 


quite complete and accurate information regarding the 
counselee’s life up to the present, 


2. The ability of both participants to identify those ex- 
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periences which have had important effects on the 
counselee. 

3. The extent to which (in each case) background influ- 
ences are of supreme importance over present circum- 
stances and over motivations induced by future 
possibilities. 

The case-history approach demands a high level of 
counselor competence. It deals with subtle and disguised 
personality elements. It necessitates the gathering of tre- 
mendous amounts of information. It may sometimes give 
undue emphasis to past conditions and irrelevant personal 
testimony. 


Counselor-Directed Interviewing 

This approach encourages the counselor to assume the 
initiative and much of the responsibility for diagnosis and 
for treatment. It has been extensively employed in many 
clinics and is widely used by administrators operating under 
the cloak of counseling. It assumes, in many cases correctly, 
that the maturity, experience, information, and training of 
the counselor should be put to good use. This is accom- 
plished by assigning to the counselor a major leadership role 
in the interview. 


This approach can often be helpful: 


1. If the counselee has reached a state of desperation and 
needs “a strong shoulder” before getting started on his 
own power. 

2. If the counselee lacks starting ability in the interview 
and someone needs to turn the starting switch. 

8. If the counselor can and should assume most of the 


responsibility for procedures to be followed later. 
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If the evidence is rather clear and certain conceming 
the problem and its solution. 

If the counselee can and will accept the results of the 
interview and will not lose his own self-directive 
powers in the process. 


The following statements illustrate the major character- 
istics of the counselor-directed interview, sometimes referred 
to as directive interviewing. 


1. 


7. 


8. 


On the other hand, this a 
spots. It should not be used 


i 


The counselor assumes a large part of the responsi- 
bility for the solution of the counselee’s problems. 


2. The counselee accepts this counseling relationship. 
3. 
4 


. The counselee provides information, takes tests, fills 


The counselor collects information about the case, 


out blanks, 


. The counselor studies and interprets data, 
. The counselor and the counselee study the information, 


analyze the causes of difficulty, and then formulate 


solutions. 
The counselee decides on plans for the future and be- 
gins to implement these decisions. 


The counselor records the int 


erview and follows up 
the case. 


Pproach has many real danger 


If the counselee finds it possible to shift to the coun- 


q Selor what should be his responsibilities, 


2. 
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If the problem has emotional complications and this 


procedure may neglect some most important aspects 
of the interview. 
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3. If the evidence is not clear and the procedures to be 
followed are uncertain. 

4. If the initiative of the counselee and his relations to 
the counselor will be hampered. 


Counselee-Directed Interviewing 

This approach places in the hands of the counselee the 
opportunity and the responsibility for the direction of the 
interview. The outcomes are the counselee’s. The coun- 
selor is primarily an interested listener, a sympathetic “ear,” 
a reflector of counselee ideas and feelings. 

This method has sometimes been labeled as “non-direc- 
tive”. Its advocates claim that the counselee has the nec- 
essary resources to solve his own problems. They claim 
that the most effective therapy can result from this type of 
counselee propulsion. 

The “non-directive” type of interviewing provides a warm, 
friendly, accepting atmosphere. In this atmosphere the 
counselee releases pent-up emotions, clarifies his own feel- 
ings, learns to understand his own reactions, and begins to 
accept himself. As a result, he can begin a reorganization 
of his perceptions of self and environment. 

This approach is usually most helpful when: 


1. The counselee is under considerable tension. 
2. The counselee has several “emotional blocks” that pre- 


vent intellectual analysis. 
8. The counselor is a highly skilled technician in the use 


of this method. 
4. The solution to the counselee’s problems requires him 
to assume considerable responsibility for decision and 


action. 
Ir 
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5. The probable causes of the difficulty are obscure and 


complicated. 


This approach also has many limitations. It appears to be 
less useful when: 


1. Interviewing time is limited and there are many coun- 


selees to be helped. 


2. Counselors are not psychologically trained as skillful 


clinicians. 


8. The difficulty does not involve too much tension or 


emotional stress. 


4. The problems reflect a need for further information 


by the counselee or an opportunity for an objective 
analysis with a skillful counselor. 


This method of interviewing is characterized by the 
following steps: 


if 


2. 


. The counselee 


The counselee voluntarily applies for help by referral, 
or at the suggestion of someone else. 


The counselor expresses a willingness to try to be of 


assistance, 


. The counselee may try to shift the responsibility to 


the’ counselor, 


The counselor assigns the responsi- 
bility for the sol 


ution of the problem to the counselee. 
either accepts the responsibility for 


solving his own problem or withdraws from the inter- 
viewing procedure. 


. If the counselee accepts the responsibility for the 


solution of his problem, the counselor then explains 
to him that the counseling situation provides an 
opportunity for the counselee, with assistance, to 
work out a solution of his problem, 
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6. The counselee is given every opportunity to express 
himself freely. 

7. The counselor accepts, recognizes, clarifies, restates, 
and objectifies the statements of the counselee. 

8. The counselee begins to develop insight and to under- 
stand himself more objectively. 

9. The counselor diagnoses or interprets the counselee’s 
statements but he does not express his own feelings, 
ideas, or interpretations. 

10. The counselee begins to formulate suggestions for 
the solution of his own problem. 

11. The counselee makes decisions and begins to carry 
out his decisions. 


The Cooperative Approach 

Another method (or combination of methods) is rapidly 
growing in use. This growth comes from a recognition by 
the “on-the-job” counselor that he has always had to use a 
variety of approaches. That even a single interview has 
made necessary the employment of almost all his interview- 
ing tools, He has found that excessive adherence to any 
one approach gave him a tendency to be less flexible and 
less observant than necessary. 

The cooperative approach is built upon a number of ideas. 

These would include such statements as: 

1. The interview provides a joint opportunity and respon- 
sibility for release, diagnosis, planning, and implemen- 
tation. The extent or degree of participation by 
interviewer and interviewee will vary and shift in 
accordance with individual considerations. 

2. Both participants are interested in and have some 


responsibility for the outcomes of the interview. 
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8. Both participants will contribute to an understanding 
of the purposes of the interview and the respective 
roles to be played. 

4, Both participants will need to use accepted principles 
of learning in order that the outcomes may be most 
fruitful. 

5. Both participants recognize the right and the responsi- 


bility of the counselee to make and to carry out the 
decisions and plans. 


The Good Counselor 


The characteristics of an effective counselor can be 
described in such terms as: 


1. A good counselor needs 
all these methods, 


2. A good counselor needs to be able skillfully to “shift 
gears” from one method to another. Each interview 
will be different and the methods used should be most 
appropriate to that interview, 

8. A good counselor uses the “ 
work best for him, 

4. A good counselor is a hi 


to know and be able to use 


tools” that he finds will 


or “pitch” of the situatio: 
information to the more 
cases, 


n, from the simple giving of 
involved emotional and mental 


A Point of View 


An intelligent counselor can find much of value in the 


different philosophies and techniques that have been pre- 
14 
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sented. He will learn to use those that “work best” for him. 
He will learn to modify and temper. He will learn that an 
“either-or” attitude does not produce the best results. He 
will learn that it is better to work with counselees rather 
than to operate in isolation. He will learn that many 
theories break down in practice and that the manifold 
demands of each day preclude doing many of the things 
he would like to do. He will learn that differences in organ- 
ization and purpose require different counselor habits. He 
will learn not to expect too much and to be satisfied if the 
counselee learns to crawl before he learns to run. 

He will also learn to appraise his own characteristics, 
aspirations, disappointments, frustrations, and experiences. 
Tn full consciousness of this information he will use those 
techniques which best fit him and the counselee. He will 
continually guard against himself and protect the interview 
for the welfare of the counselee. 

The counselor will view the interview as a changing, 
growing, and unique experience. He will so guide his 
participation that the interview may most nearly fit the 
demands of each situation. He will regard the interview 
as a joint experience. Both participants must share in 
responsibility, opportunity, information gathering, explora- 
tion, planning. Each participant's role shifts and changes 
as the interview moves along. 

But the counselor must always respect the counselee as 
a human being. Therefore, he will help the counselee 


maintain the integrity of his own person; he will insure the 


counselee’s right and responsibility to make his own de- 
The counselor will at 


cisions and carry out his own plans. : 
all times strive to help the counselee improve the quality 
of his own living. ` 
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The Origin and Nature of Problems 


Arı oF us have had and will continue to have 


problems. Some of these difficulties are individually in- 
duced; others are social problems which can only be cared 
for by group action. The counselor cannot help people 
avoid all their difficulties. However, a good counseling 
program can: 


al; 


2. 


. Help individuals learn how to live 


. Help individuals to develo 


. Help many people consider their 


Help individuals avoid some unnecessary difficulties. 
Help individuals avoid some of the unpleasant and 
undesirable consequences of continuing to live with 
frustrations that might be eliminated. 


. Help individuals detect and attempt to care for frus- 


trations or difficulties of which they are not now aware. 


with problems that 
must continue to be tolerated. 
p better problem-solving 


techniques and to learn through problem-solving ex- 


periences, 


problems and plans 
tive approaches, and 
ful resources, 


more seriously, develop more objec 
learn how to identify and use help 
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Problems Are Normal 

Counselors can be of real assistance if they can help their 
counselees understand the normality of having problems. 
Indeed, this is the first step in the elimination of problems. 
To have difficulty is normal, but a continuing failure to 
solve or to learn how to live with problems may lead to 
abnormality. 

The counselor is interested in helping his counselees take 
the second step—to learn effective and desirable ways to 
release their tensions. Additional progress can then be 
made toward the identification and the objectification of 
these difficulties, The counselee will then be on the road 
toward self-directiveness. If counselees can acquire more 
objective approaches to their own situations, if they can 
learn to identify and control their emotional reactions, if 
they can apply some of the known information to their own 
situations, they are well on the road to more intelligent 


self-directiveness. 


Utilize Human Potentialities 

Man is an adaptable and creative being. Each day brings 
a new appreciation of what he can do if his energies can 
be coordinated and directed. An individual usually pos- 
sesses most of the abilities to solve his individual problems. 
His frustrations continue, not through any lack of ability 
on his part but through failure to use his abilities wisely. 


The counselor can contribute greatly by: 


1. Helping the counselee identify the abilities and talents 


he might use to solve his problems. 


2. Helping him mobilize and strengthen these abilities. 
17 
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8. Helping him organize his strengths into and through 
a program of constructive action, 


Any counseling program worthy of the name will recog- 
nize these human resources, Every effort will be made to 
help the counselee inventory his considerable “personal 
capital.” Such an approach will stress the counselee’s 


opportunity, responsibility, and aptitude for caring for many 
of his own difficulties. 


Problems Exist in Clusters 


There is increasing evidence to indicate the multiplicity 
of problems. Probl 


Each Problem Is Different 
Each interview is a new and 


problem or personal diffculty also 
18 
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sideration. It is essential, therefore, that the counselor and 
the counselee approach the discussion in a flexible and 
pioneering manner. The exploration, analysis, planning, 
and execution of plans must be tailor-made to fit the client 
and the multitudinous factors of his environment. 


Problems Have Histories 

Many of our difficulties have cumulative backgrounds, 
When problems are presented to the counselor they usually 
have had a long period of incubation. The counselor and 
the counselee may mistake current irritations for basic 
causes, It is essential, therefore, that some consideration 
be given to the characteristics of developing maladjust- 
ments, The following process illustrates how some prob- 
lems-come to the attention of the counselor. 


1, A frustration is encountered that is of sufficient irrita- 
tion, strength, or importance to be recognized by the 
individual, 

2. The individual, in an attempt to maintain his own 
self-respect, tries those solutions which he can devise 
by himself. 

3. Each unsuccessful attempt to solve his own difficulties 
adds to his feeling of frustration and contributes to his 
emotional tensions. 

4. These experiences (self-attempts at solution) may be- 
come accepted (by the individual) as basic causes for 
his difficulties. 

5. If the problem persists and if its solution seems suff- 
ciently important, the individual will turn to someone 
else for assistance. The original irritation may have 
been lost in the experiences of the counselee in his 
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attempts to find solutions to his problems. At this 
point the counselor often meets the counselee for the 
first time. 


Drive for Self-Directiveness 

Counselors often fail to recognize the counselee’s funda- 
mental drives toward increasing self-directiveness. All 
rational people want to achieve a maximum of control over 
their own activities. The counselee will usually not trust 
a counselor who is “hungry for control.” If the counselee 
shifts responsibility to the counselor, he does it in order to 
win some other freedoms and controls, 

The counselee will react to this drive for self-directiveness 


in several ways. He may withhold information or distort 
the information he does pro 


letting the counselor attain an equal informational rank. 


independence, 
The drive for self-directi 


veness must be recognized and 
encouraged. Intelligent s 


elf-directiveness represents one 
utcomes of the interview. The 


1. Identifying the stren 
self-control. 


2. Accepting as few as 
sibilities, 

8. Clarifying with the counsel 
planning and action, 


. Attempting to increase the counselee’s Scope of control. 
20 
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Emotions Influence Adjustment 

Many counselors are just beginning to recognize the 
tremendous role played by the emotions. All too often, 
problems have been approached like geometry theorems. 
The energy of the counselor was directed toward the 
intellectualization and objectification of the factors in the 
situation. This procedure has frequently failed because it 
neglected the emotional aspects of the case. 

Almost all human problems will have some emotional 
involvements. Therefore, we must guide our counseling 
activities by the counselee’s thoughts and also by his feel- 
ings, This would necessitate such procedures as: 


1. An attempt to identify the nature and extent of emo- 
tional factors. 

2. An early opportunity in the interview for the counselee 
to “let off steam.” 

3. A continuous effort by the counselor to help the coun- 
selee move more of the factors in his case from the 
“feeling” to the “thinking” area. 

4. Recognition by both participants that it may be nec- 
essary for the counselee to get some new experiences 
in certain areas. This may be necessary before he can 
objectify some of his reactions. 


Verbalization Is Difficult 
Inadequate attention has been given to the limitations of 
speech as a means of expressing our problems. Recent 
developments in the field of semantics have shown the 
general limitations of words, but this handicap is probably 
further intensified when we are dealing with the highly 
ace 21 
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personal problems of people. We must appreciate such 
factors as the following: 


1, The two participants in the interview come from differ- 


limitations and experiences. 

8. Slight variations of shading, emphasis, and meaning 
are of very great importance and may indicate vital 
information, or we may entirely miss these differences 


Locate Causes, Not Symptoms 


It is easy for a counselor to mistake effect for cause. All 
too often the results have been treated and the basic causes 
have gone unstudied and unrecognized. This kind of coun- 
seling is almost futile. The maladjustment continues or is 
ay. The counselee is no nearer 


an understanding of his problems. It should be remem- 
bered that: 


1. Inadequate behavior indicates the presence of frustra- 
tions and difficulties—it does not identify the source 


or the nature of the conditions responsible for this 
22 
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behavior. Early attempts at classification may be very 
inaccurate. 

2. The same basic cause may express itself in several quite 
different kinds of behavior. 

8. The counselor and the counselee must be primarily 
concerned with basic causes. Inadequate behavior 
is usually an indication that a study should be made 
to locate causes of such behavior. 

4. Classification of causes on the basis of resultant be- 
havior is neither accurate nor apt to prove a productive 
counseling approach. Such classifications are inaccu- 
tate because they are based on results rather than 
reasons. 


Dramatics and the Interview 

Each interview has many of the characteristics of a 
creative dramatic production. The roles are played by the 
counselor and his client. The props (setting) are furnished 
by the counselor’s office. Both participants have to a greater 
or lesser degree prepared some of their lines. The counselor 
may have examined the cumulative record or may have 
been told about the case. The client may have heard about 
and have formed certain impressions of the counselor. The 
Counselor’s reputation has often been relayed to the client 
Prior to the interview. 

As the play begins, each actor attempts to explore and 
form judgments about the other. Each one may try to test 
the other by using “leads.” The old “red herring” device 
may be employed. Neither participant will tell too much 
or reveal too much until an accepted and a firm relationship 
has been established. Each person builds his own shell and 
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shapes his role for personal security and enhancement. The 
skillful counselor should be aware of these interview char- 
acteristics. He should play his part sincerely, intelligently, 
alertly, and with full comprehension of the ground that is 
being covered. He must be aware of the acts that are still 
to be performed. 

A counselor must also be aware of the dynamics and the 
intricacies involved in this delicate human relationship. He 
must be able to appraise and understand the role each coun- 
selee is playing. He must retain a flexible and creative 
approach or many of the subtle implications will go unrec- 
ognized, 


Appraise Counseling Readiness 

A somewhat new concept is appearing in publications 
for professional guidance workers. It is based on a point 
of view that has been widely accepted in the teaching of 
reading and other educational fields, This Concept is fully 
in accord with present-day educational philosophy, It is 
believed that effective counselors can no longer avoid serious 
consideration of the client’s motivation for counseling. 
Many of our efforts have been wasted because our coun- 
selees were not yet ready for the assistance we were ready 
to provide. Therefore, we must consider more carefully the 
readiness of the individual. This is as true before the inter- 
view begins as it is during the entire interviewing process. 
His readiness for assistance is an important part of his own 
self-understanding. It is essential that the client as well as 
the counselor recognize the most appropriate times to “get 
going.” 
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Types of Adjustment 
Counselees may need one or more of three types of assist- 
ance. These three types are not mutually exclusive but they 
do represent centers of emphasis during the interview. The 
counselor must be alert to the characteristics and needs of 
the individual counselee so that each client may receive 
the assistance most appropriate in his case. 


Orientation Information 

Some clients are in need of specific information. They 
may need to know about colleges, job trends, or occupa- 
tional opportunities. The counselor can be of help by pro- 
viding the information or by helping the client learn where 
the information can be found. This type of counseling is 
less involved. The counselor needs to be sure that the most 
relevant of the client’s problems are dealt with, that the 
information suggested is as valid as possible, and that the 
client continues to carry the responsibility for his own 
decisions. 


Adijustive Assistance 

Some of the counselees need help in learning to adjust 
to some conditions they can do little to change. A part of 
the process of growing up includes fitting our behavior to 
the mores and customs of our social groups. Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr aptly expressed this point of view when he said: 


God grant me the serenity 

To accept the things I cannot change; 
The courage to change the things I can; 
And the wisdom to know the difference. 
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Developmental Counseling 

A third type of counseling stresses the growth of the 
counselee. Counseling is thus conceived as a basic and 
important educational experience. 


1. The counselor is primarily interested in increasing the 
counselee’s span of self-control and self-direction. 

2. The interview itself is considered a helpful educational 
experience, 

8. The counselee should be learning problem-solving skills 
that can be used on the problems of the future, 

4. The counselor is interested in helping the counselee 


learn how to get along successfully without the assist- 
ance of counselors, 


Steps in Adjustment 2 


Our ability to arrive at some state of adjustment with or with- 


out help is based on five steps spread over many years of our 
lives, 


2. We accumulate facts about ourselves, In other words, we 


and don’t like, what 


Generally speaking, we are not too obj 
collecting these facts, and if they are 


too damaging to our 
self-esteem we build up defenses again 


st them. These facts 


; people 
2“The Interview in Counseling,” Retraining and Reemplo t Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C, 1948 Ppa 4-5. 
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like us pretty well; people don’t recognize our true worth; 
our best work is done when we work alone. 

8. Sometimes our picture of ourself is in conflict with what 
society expects of us. The person who cannot resolve this 
conflict in a socially and personally acceptable way may 
become anxious and worried; he may turn to others for help 
in solving his problems. But ultimately we all must try in 
adulthood to reach a satisfactory relation with society and 
with ourselves. 

4. We study our relation to society to find out what import it 
carries for the future; in other words, we use it to predict 
things to come, and when necessary we attempt to change 
certain parts of the picture. If we are not in good health, 
we get a doctor to put us back in shape. If we need more 
training to reach a particular goal, we sign up for an extension 
course. In a few years, we will build that house we have 
been planning on, if we can learn to save a little money. 

5. Ever so often, we stop to check up, or if we have made a 
mistake, somebody may check up on us. For instance, if we 
have made a mistake about our real abilities, our boss may 
fire us, and we have to change jobs. If we have made a 
mistake in choosing a training program, we may get poor 
grades or quit school. If we have found that our friends are 
no longer our friends, we may have overestimated our own 
personality or our thoughtfulness. 


These steps are inevitable in the process of living. A trained 
counselor is no more than a person who, because of special 
training, may help us do in a short time what we by ourselves 
might spend many years in doing. An untrained person cannot 
be of much help, since we know ourselves better than he does. 
A partly trained counselor may be helpful only to the extent of 
asking questions and raising issues in such a way that we will 
0 out and get the answers from better-trained people. He may 
also be effective because we can use him as a sounding board 
for a discussion of our own problem. „We all feel an occasional 
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desire to talk things over, and a good listener is still a handy 
thing to have around. 


Frustration and Behavior 
A conflict occurs when a person finds that his usual be- 
havior patterns are not sufficient to help him attain some 
desired goal. When this occurs, the individual may resort 
to any of a number of types of behavior? 


1, Direct attack. The individual continues toward his goal, 
attempting to mect the difficulty by applying added effort to the 
same method of solution. This may lead to “Racing one’s 
motor.” The individual might also try an improved method of 
approach evolved by trial and error, informal insight, or the 


goal, and avoids the barrier that stands in his way. 
8. Escape. If no method of overcoming the difficul 


ty is appar- 
ent, energy may be diverted in other directions, The person 
may deny the existence or importance of the problem that he 


in difficulty frequently hit upon. Some 
priate and effective than others in various circumstances, But 
they all represent alternati ion for situations in 


which analytic approaches are either not known or are too 
expensive in time and ener 


2 “Problem Solving Behavior in Conflict Situations,” Gu 
(Chicago: Science Research Associates, May, 1946), P. 3. meme eod 
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. Overcompensation. Motivation for original problem is far 


more than necessary. May make a person socially ridicu- 
lous unless directed into socially acceptable channels. 


. Rationalization. The process of distorting one’s reasoning 


about the problem. It may take the form of giving a so- 
cially acceptable motive instead of the real one, denying 
the value of the original goal, or building up the value of 
an inferior substitute goal. 


. Substitute activities. In a frustrating situation an individual 


may substitute another goal for his original one. If the 
motivation is redirected into a socially acceptable channel, 
it is called sublimation. If, however, it is redirected into a 
socially unacceptable channel, it is called perversion. 


. Identification. This is the process in which an individual 


allies himself emotionally with people who can succeed 
where he himself has failed. 


. Projection. Projecting blame for failure to achieve one’s 


goal on some other person or thing. 


. Egocentrism. Getting some kind of attention, even if un- 


favorable, as a symbol of social approval. 


g Sympathism. Getting someone else to assist with the prob- 


lem or at least pay some attention to one, in case of failure. 
of a younger (less experi- 
enced) person (child, novice, or invalid) so that one will 
not be expected to solve the problem. Usually used with 
sympathism. 


i. Dissociation. Splitting up the problem and dealing with 


one or several parts separately. A bogus solution if the 
essence of the problem is the harmonizing of the parts. 
Known as “logic-tight compartments.” 


j- Negativism. Refusing to do anything about the problem, 


or being contrary and doing the opposite of socially ac- 


cepted action. 


. Repression. Inhibiting overt activity by diverting motiva- 


tion to implicit activities-thinking and emotional activities. 


. Phantasy. Daydreaming imaginary solutions in a dream 


world instead of facing realities in situation. 
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Detecting Problems 

Every counselor faces the responsibility of identifying 
some of the factors that may be creating problems not yet 
recognized by the client. Some of the indications of such 
problems are: 


L 
2. 


8. 


. Individuals whose abilities and interests are re 


Individuals showing unusual tensions. 

Individual behavior varying widely from the mores 
of his group. 

Individuals continually unable to decide on a course 
of action, unable to come to decisions, 


. Individuals showing extreme lack of interest or en- 


thusiasm. 
Individuals continually resorting to attention-getting 
or overly aggressive behavior. 


. Individuals overcompensating by excess enthusiasms, 


extreme devotion to typical hobbies or interests. 
Individuals whose goals and possibilities are not in 
harmony. 


. Individuals showing lack of faith in self, overdepend- 


ence on others, 


. Individuals not making progress commensurate with 


their aims. 


. Individuals showing sudden and contradictory 


changes in behavior. 


. Individuals resorting to antisocial or infantile be- 


havior. 


gularly 
not being utilized. 


. Individuals unable to make adequate social adjust- 


ments anywhere along the line. 


. Individuals who regularly fail and who seldom have 


any opportunities for success experiences. 
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15. Individuals who have built handicapping habits or 
attitudes. 

16. Individuals whose basic needs are insufficiently cared 
for. 


How To Determine Importance of Problems 

It is vitally important for the interviewee and the inter- 
viewer to gauge the nature and seriousness of the problems 
facing the interviewee. This knowledge will be helpful 
in guiding the course of the interview and will also indicate 
the needed therapy. The following questions will help to 
determine the importance of the problems. 


1. How basic is the need or desire that has been blocked? 
If the need is essential to continued well-being, it must 
be cared for. If it represents a minor need, other 
satisfactions may suffice. 

2. How many needs or desires are being blocked? The 
individual may face a disheartening array of discom- 
forts. 

8. How long has the problem existed? If the maladjust- 
ment has continued for a long period, the resulting 
behavior may be very deeply “grooved.” The indi- 
vidual may have built many compensations. The 
original difficulty may be hidden or lost in the interven- 
ing experiences. It may be much more difficult to 
detect the original causes of the present difficulties. 

4. To what extent is the interviewee aware of his prob- 
lems? The interviewee may be able to identify his 
difficulties with some accuracy. On the other hand, 
he may not understand at all the real causes for his 


maladjustments. He may have built an extended series 
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of explanations that have little relationship to the real 
facts. 

5. How much flexibility of movement does the inter- 
viewee have? In some cases he may have a number 
of alternatives. In others, he may be greatly restricted 
by the lack of environmental alternatives. In all cases, 
it is important for the interviewer and the interviewee 
to be acquainted with the fluidity of the situation. 

6. How creative is the interviewee? He may be quite 
unable to devise solutions or he may be very inventive. 
He may be very rigid in his thinking or very flexible 
in his approach. 


The Counselee Decides 


There has been a great deal of discussion regarding the 
role each participant should play in the interviewing process. 
Counselors have been charged with “making decisions for 
others” and “running other people’s lives.” On the other 
hand, they have also been accused of indecisive, willy-nilly, 
unresponsive, and uninterested participation. 

The responsibility for decision and action must rest with 
the counselee. It is his life to lead. The successes and the 
errors must be his. No one other than the counselee can 
assume these burdens. 

The counselor can provide helpful information. He can 
assist in exploration and analysis. He can encourage coun- 
selee creativity. He can even make suggestions. But the 
final decisions and plans must be those of the counselee. No 
other procedure can succeed. 
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Suggestions to Interviewers 


Ir was ALREADY been suggested that each in- 
terview should be developed as a unique experience. The 
counselor must be more concerned with the internal con- 
sistency of the interview than with his attempts to adhere 
to the “party line” or to implement rigidly any particular 
school of thought. It is not possible, therefore, to formulate 
a specific set of rules or procedures that can be followed 
in most interviews. Each counselor will need to modify 
the following material in accordance with the characteristics 


of the current case. 


Closing the Gap 

Counselors need to consider the ways in which they can 
contact their clients at an earlier time. Too much time now 
f problem) and 


intervenes between the occurrence (cause 0 
the counselor’s awareness of a difficulty. School children 
go on for years with frustrations that could and should have 
had earlier consideration. * An alertness to the barely per- 
ceptible emerging signs of maladjustment will stand the 
counselor in good stead. Some of the materials in Chap- 


ter 2 have already suggested several ways in which this gap 
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between the cause of the problem and the counselor’s atten- 
tion to it might be narrowed. 

In a school situation, the counselor can be of real staff 
service at this point. He can work with all the teachers to 
help them learn how to detect and do something about early 
maladjustment. It is obvious that the elementary school 
plays a most important role. Many of the frustrations that 
evidence themselves in high school and college have their 
origins in the elementary schools. 


Counseling Requires Individual Work 


Rothney and Roens* have clearly expressed the personal- 
ized and individualized nature of effective counseling activi- 
ties. 


Counseling must always be an individualized affair, and group 
guidance techniques must always be supplementary and second- 
ary aids, The word “always” is used advisedly for the foundation 
of counseling is found in the fact that there are personal choices 
to be made, In many cases there may be situations and patterns 
of development which require similar choices, but, in the last 
analysis, there must be some one person who accepts the respon- 
sibility of helping this particular individual to analyze his unique 
personal problems, To such situations someone must bring 
particularized knowledge obtained from records, observations, 
and tests, and someone must interpret it. Someone must answer 
a student’s specific questions, and someone must raise particular 
questions that he may not have raised about himself. Someone 
must interpret to each student separately the specialized educa- 
tional and vocational implications which he, because of his lack 
of experience and knowledge, is unable to recognize, and some- 
one must help each student to appreciate the social and domestic 
circumstances of his particular characteristics and situation. 


1John W. M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens, Counseling the Individual 
Pe New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1949, pp. 4-5. 
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Someone with quick personal perceptions and a sympathetic 
interest in human difficulties must help a student to help himself 
when he finds that he is confronted with problems beyond his 
power to solve. And someone must care about him in such 
circumstances, All such activities could be carried through by 
many teachers if time were made available and training for such 
tasks were required for professional certification, but most teach- 
ers have a heavy class load and are insufficiently trained to be 
other than helpers in such assignments. It is these personalized 
tasks, then, that the counselor, who has only a token teaching 
assignment and who has had specific training, will undertake. 


Inspire Confidence 

No counselor can be effective unless he has the trust of 
his client. It is important, therefore, for the counselor to 
develop skills and attitudes that make such confidence 
possible. 


1. Be genuinely interested in people—if you are not so 
inclined, get into another line of work. A counselor 
needs to have a real interest in helping people. 

2. Give the client your direct and undivided attention. 

8. Don’t show evidence of too much curiosity. 

4. Be sure to let the client talk—listen carefully and prove 
to him that you are listening by repeating some of his 
ideas. 

. Accept without shock the things he has to tell you. 

. Don’t give him the feeling he is being shunted off to 


someone else. 


Q 


Provide for Exploration and Analysis 
The interview offers an excellent opportunity for investi- 
gative exploration. The counselor has a chance to help the 


client delve into most of the important areas that might be 
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related to his problems. This should result in a quick screen- 
ing of many possible causes of difficulty. Both participants 
have an opportunity to gain some perspective regarding 
the over-all picture. Items for further study are uncovered. 
Hunches, and in some cases even insight, are achieved. 
Each individual item can be contrasted against the entire 
background of information. Some emotional release is pro- 
vided when the whole situation is studied, because indi- 
vidual irritations become of lesser importance, 

In many ways, an interview resembles the construction 
of a new building. A firm foundation needs to be estab- 
lished. In an interview, this foundation can best be laid by 
widespread exploration of many areas of the client’s life, 
Subsequent detailed studies are then related to this broad 
base. Specific bits of information take their rightful place 
as a part of a large picture. Each new exploratory venture 
can be checked and related to the broad foundation. 

This type of exploratory activity will usually precede 
detailed analysis and future planning. A firm foundation 
is established upon which the rest of the interview can be 
built. There is less likelihood that some important factor 


will be overlooked if such an exploratory canvass of the 
situation is carried on. 


Avoid Classifications 

There is a natural tendency for all of us to classify, name, 
label, apply titles, and stigmatize. Things appear good or 
bad, bright or dark, promising or discouraging. Many of 
these names and classifications involve social and ego status. 
This tendency toward name identification should be avoided 
for these reasons: 
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1. It may lead to diagnosis based upon insufficient evi- 
dence and resulting from the predominance of single 
items of information. 

2. Most of the clients have problems that do not fit the 
boxes we have so neatly arranged. As a result, we 
sometimes try to shape or alter the evidence to fit our 
patterns. 

3. Such classification may discourage the client, may 
cause him to distrust the counselor, may provide some 
artificial crutches for him to lean on, and may handicap 
the freedom and flexibility of the rest of the interview. 


Client Needs Freedom of Expression 

It is essential that the counselor allow the client to tell 
his own story as he wants it told. Such a free expression 
of the problem gives the client needed emotional release. 
Furthermore, he needs to verbalize his situation in order 


to gain insight, to become more objective, and to retain the 


responsibility for his own difficulties. Meanwhile, the coun- 
dy and to understand the 


selor has an opportunity to stu s 
content, the semantics, and the feelings of the client. 


Build on Strengths 

The interview will result in more positive action if the 
emphasis is placed on strengths and possibilities rather than 
weaknesses and limitations. Nearly every client needs to 
attain more self-confidence. He needs to express some 
things of which he could be proud. He needs to feel that 
there are some doors still open. 

The counselor can be of assistance in guiding the con- 
versation, along such channels as will provide these results. 


In too many cases, the client has already lost some con- 
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fidence. He is already somewhat blinded by emotional 
blocks. He has already underestimated his abilities and 
aptitudes. On the other hand, his problems and difficulties 
have attained unwarranted importance. His inability to 
care for his problems may have intensified his feelings of 
insecurity and inadequacy. The counselor can be of assist- 
ance by helping to restore balance and perspective to the 
client and his situation. 


Avoid Selling _ 

The interview is not a business transaction. The coun- 
selor is not a salesman. It is essential that the counselor 
keep his position clearly in mind. Any attempt by the 
counselor to push or insist on a specific point of view or plan 
will create suspicion in the client’s mind. Any selling pro- 
gram by the counselor tends to remove some of the client’s 
feeling of responsibility for his own problems and plans. 
There is a tendency for the client to accept and to act on 
only those ideas which he has sold to himself, F urthermore, 
the counselor seldom has enough information to be sure of 
what is best for the client. The counselor is interested 


in helping his client develop and sell himself on better plans 
and procedures, 


Guard against Yourself 

The counselor is often his own worst enemy. He fails to 
take into account normal human motivations. Every indi- 
vidual has his own ideas and prejudices; his unfulfilled aims 
and aspirations; his bitter and disappointing past experi- 
ences; his defects and limitations. AJl these and many other 
personal characteristics begin to operate during the inter- 
view. 
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The counselor also has a degree of “ego involvement” in 
the interview. He wants to look good, too. As a result, 
he may carry on many activities that are satisfying to him 
but that may actually be a disadvantage to the client. 
When several counselors are questioned regarding a specific 
case, we often find many differences of opinion. These 
differences may reflect differences in the counselor rather _ 
than varying aspects of the counselee. The skilled counselor 
recognizes these human tendencies, attempts a major mas- 
tery of himself, and continually recognizes the primary 
importance of the counselee’s welfare. 


Stop for Air 

An interview can rather easily become disconnected, 
rambling, lacking in point or purpose. This happens when 
the counselor is afraid to give any direction to what is hap- 
pening. It also occurs because the scope of the interview 
usually covers so many different topics, so large a block of 
time, and so many different events. 

Periodic pauses help. When it seems that a particular 
topic has been covered, it is usually helpful to stop to take 
a look at the ground that has been covered. A short sum- 
mary of major points will crystallize the more important 
things and provide a more definite framework for later 
planning. At many points, the client should be encouraged 
to undertake this summary. It is also desirable to review 
the situation to be sure no important items have been neg- 
lected, 


Use Referral Resources 


Successful interviewing canno 


use of many individuals and agencies. , The counselor can- 
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not and should not be expected to know or be able to do all 
the things that are required. In fact, it is very important 
that he recognize his own limitations and utilize the many 
specialized resources available. Again there is a certain 
amount of ego involvement that must be taken into account, 
A counselor will strengthen his work and gain the respect 
of the counselee if he will frankly admit that there are some 
things he does not know. 

The effective use of these referral resources requires care- 
ful identification of agencies, the establishment of contacts 
with the personnel of the agencies, and the development of 
good working relationships. It is important for a counselor 
to do all these. 


Listen to "Theme Songs" 

An alert counselor can learn a great deal by carefully 
noting the repetitious parts of the client’s presentations. An 
idea, an attitude, an expression of feeling or a description 
of an incident of behavior will be repeated again and again. 
Such expressions may represent the more intense and most 
important reactions of the client; they may represent the 
areas of strong emotional involvement; and they may repre- 
sent the picture or the particular reactions the client is 
trying to get the counselor to accept. These expressions 
should be noted by the counselor because they provide 


many clues regarding the most effective way to conduct the 
interview. ” 


Look for the Attainable 
In many interviews there are forces tending to drive the 
analysis and planning toward ideal and often unrealistic 
goals. The counselor is interested in the client’s best wel- 
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fare. The client gets some ego satisfaction from lofty air 
castles. In some cases, the client intentionally blocks 
therapy by insisting on improbable aspirations. When this 
occurs, the counselor rather than the client is burdened with 
a failure that was almost certain from the start. 

An interview should provide for some dreaming. It 
should also encourage as much rock bottom. realism as pos- 
sible. Little steps successfully completed lead to longer 
jumps. The counselor can do much to encourage the client 
to return occasionally to the “facts of life.” 


Encourage Client Planning 

At all times the counselor is interested in encouraging the 
client to create possible solutions to his own difficulties. 
This load of planning and decision-making must be carried 
by the client. Such activity represents the finest educa- 
tional growth by the client. 

The counselor serves as a stimulator. By the use of 
appropriate questions, by the provision of information, by 
the suggestion of possible courses of action, the counselor 
motivates the client to higher levels of activity. At all 
times the client is conscious of his responsibility for the 
solution of his difficulties. He is also assured and stimulated 
by the interest, the suggestions, and the cooperative spirit 
shown by the counselor. It is important for the counselor 
and the client to consider several alternative courses of 


action. Single-track plans are hazardous. 


Adhere to Professional Ethics 
The counselor must remember that he is a professional 
worker. As such, he is subject to certain ethical considera- 


tions: 
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He carefully safeguards the information he gathers. 
He protects and encourages the integrity of the client. 


. He carefully limits the scope of his activities to those 


things he can and should do. 

He does not engage in gossip or petty conversations. 
He carefully adheres to professional practices in his 
discussions about and his relationships with his fellow 
workers. 


. He does not encourage the client to reveal more in- 


formation than he voluntarily gives. 


. He does not attempt to gain control and use such 


control of the client. 


. He cheerfully refers the client to others when they 


can be more helpful. 

He does not make or exact promises from the client, 
He attempts to direct the interview in the light of 
valid and reasonable information and does not make 
suggestions without evidence. 


. He continually recognizes his own characteristics and 


tries to prevent mistakes that might grow out of un- 
fettered personal desires. 

He recognizes the need for continuous growth and 
engages in activities that improve his effectiveness, 
He is unhurried in his work and at the same time is 
attempting to use his time wisely for the benefit of 
the greater number. 

He is willing to face unpleasant facts and to help his 
client appraise these realities fairly. 


at the "Long Haul” 


There are several important outcomes to be expected from 
the interview. The sincere counselor will try.to achieve as 


many 
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1. The client should grow in self-understanding. 

2. The client should have an increased understanding of 
his present and past environment and its effects on 
him. He should appreciate what a changed environ- 
ment might do for him. 

3. The client should be more selective in analyzing those 
problems that may cure themselves in time and those 
that need diligent or immediate attention. 

4. The client should have a clearer picture of long-term 
developments and possibilities. He should get an 
understanding of his interests and abilities as they have 
developed over a long period of time. This longitudi- 
nal picture of self and environment is necessary if any 
realistic planning is to be done. 


Encourage Client Satisfaction 

An interview should have at least two important out 
comes. The client should leave the interview with some 
plans for action and with some resolve to implement these 
plans through a program of doing. 

Client satisfaction represents a most important ogona 
of the interview. The client has been bothered by frustra- 
tion and insecurity. He needs to feel that things are getting 
better, 

Unless the client comes from the interview with these 
o results, the time may not have been well spent. As ys $ 
Interview closes, the counselor should “audit” the interview 
with the client to determine whether or not progress has 

een made. 


Stages in the Interviewing Process d 
Although each interview will differ in problems cons! 


ered, in techniques used, and in results, there are “a 
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stages that will characterize the interview. Because each of 
these stages will be considered in detail in later chapters, 
they will be mentioned here only to indicate the process 
as a whole. These stages will not always occur in this order 
nor will all of them appear in every interview. 


My 


2. 


Preparation for the interview. Both the interviewer 
and the interviewee will need to “get ready.” 

Rapport is built. The interviewer smoothly and 
cordially works with the counselee to establish such 
relationships as will help to make the interview most 


helpful. 


. The interviewee is helped to secure “tension release.” 


He is encouraged to talk and to voice his feelings, 


. The interviewer and the counselee begin a survey of 


many aspects of the interviewee’s background in an 
attempt to help the interviewee canvass all possible 
factors that may be involved. 

The interviewee is helped to learn more about himself. 
Test results and other data will be studied. 

The problems are identified and discussed as the 
interviewee develops his ability to identify and an- 
alyze these problems. The “problems behind the 
problems” become clearer and assume their rightful 
importance. 


. Possible courses of action are devised. The inter- 


viewee is encouraged to devise as many of these sug- 
gestions as possible. 


. The interviewee is helped to select possible courses 


of action and attention is given to methods of imple- 
menting these plans. The interviewee makes the final 
decisions. 


. Other resources and referrals are used. 
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10. The interviewer follows through to help the indi- 
vidual carry out his course of action. 

11. A record is made of the interview and its results. 

12, The interviewer indicates his willingness to stand by 
or to be of further help if the course of action proves 
unsatisfactory. 


Some Considerations for Counselors 

In addition to the suggestions that have already been 
presented, there are some additional factors to be taken into 
account. These items will tend to become part of the coun- 
selors’ basic philosophy of interviewing. Some of these con- 
ditions are ethical considerations and cannot be tested, the 
presence of others has been experimentally verified, and 
still others remain hunches yet to be tested. 


Counseling Requires Skills 

Effective counselee interviewing is a highly skilled pro- 
fessional service. This is borne out by observation and by 
the analysis of recorded interviews. There is no adequate 
substitute for training and experience in learning how to 
counsel with individuals. Just as a singer with an unusually 
tich, untrained voice needs coaching before he can perform 
acceptably in operatic roles, so also even a natural-born 
counselor can profit from coaching for his role. 


Counselee Motivation 

The effectiveness of the counseling interview is increased 
by a desire and willingness on the part of the counselee to 
seek help in solving his problems. This point has been dis- 


cussed in the preceding section. If motivation is assumed 
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to be an important condition in human learning,” we may 
infer that a motivated counselee will profit more from his 
learning experiences in the counseling interview than one 
who does not feel impelled to do anything about solving 
his problems. Though some “incidental” learning may take 
place in a counselee who seeks an interview because of a 
sense of obligation to the person who sent him, or because 
he is compelled to do so against his will, it is unlikely either 
to direct or to sustain him in acting to solve his problems. 


Study Counselee's Environment 

The effectiveness of the counseling interview is increased 
if the counselor can act upon knowledge of the psycho- 
logical and social setting in which the counselee lives. It 
is no accident that counselor training programs have been 
broadened to include course work in such areas as eco- 
nomics, education, psychology, social work, sociology, and 
anthropology. Such a background, especially if supple- 
mented by broad experience in meeting and dealing with 
people, enables a counselor to gain a richer appreciation 
of the beliefs, attitudes, feelings, and capabilities of the 
many different kinds of counselees with whom he works, 
Counseling does not take place in a vacuum; it functions 
in a world of complex interpersonal relations and of social 
change. Breadth of training and experience helps to insure 
greater flexibility and sensitivity in dealing with a variety 
of individuals and problem situations. 


Counseling Complexity 
The effectiveness of the counseling interview is increased 


2J. A. McGeogh, The Psychology of Human Learning. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Company, 1942, p. 514, 
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if the counselor can act upon knowledge that a counselee’s 
problems are likely to be complex in their interrelationships 
and in their origins. Human beings are the products of 
innumerable, complexly interwoven biological and social 
forces. This knowledge alone should cause the counselor 
to regard the counselee with simple and clear-cut problems 
as the exception rather than the rule—a condition verified 
by numerous investigations involving known classifications 
of counseling problems.’ Moreover, the counselor can ex- 
pect that any one counselee’s problem will have a variety 
of causes. For this reason, counselor and counselee may 
have to explore widely in the counselee’s past and in his 
present situation for clues to the problems that he manifests 
in the counseling interview. It has already been empha- 
sized that this exploration will be most acceptable and 
meaningful to the counselee if it is a cooperative process, 
rather than counselor-controlled. 

An important consideration is that the counselor must 
learn to accept with caution a counselee’s verbalizations 
of his problems. “I can’t study” exemplifies an initial coun- 
selee statement that may indicate either (a) unwillingness 
or inability to verbalize his underlying problems, or (b) lack 
of perception of what his problems really are, Diagnosis 
and treatment based upon a superficial perception by coun- 
selor and counselee of the latter's problems may leave his 
real difficulties unmet and unsolved. 


Mobilize Counselee Abilities 
The counseling interview is made 
relationship that permits the counselee to mo 


3 Harold B. Pepinsky, (The Selection and Use of) Diagnostic Categories 
in Clinical Counseling. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 
1948, p. 140. 
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as possible his own resources for solving his problems. 
There is considerable evidence to support the assertion that 
most individuals have within themselves startling capacities 
for making needed adjustments to their environments and 
for developing abilities to cope with future situations.‘ 
A democratic counseling interview relationship that enables 
the counselee to develop increased self-help and self-direc- 
tiveness not only acts to preserve the integrity of the coun- 
selee in the present situation but provides a framework for 
dealing with future emergencies. There is reason to believe 
that this result is best achieved when the counseling rela- 
tionship is warm and friendly, and when the counselor 
refrains from passing judgment upon the counselee or his 
actions. 


The Role of the Counselee 

In recent years increasing attention has been given to 
procedures for individualizing our counseling activities, 
This trend has tended to outmode many of the past “assem- 
bly-line” procedures in testing, in information getting, and 
in interviewing itself. Increasingly, attention is being given 
to a central theme: How can we vary our procedure and 
our counseling tools to fit the needs of each counselee? 

Another trend stresses the importance of helping the 
counselee to attain greater self-directiveness and a more 
satisfying organization of his activities. It becomes appar- 
ent that the total adjustment of the individual is of greater 
import than his particular problems. To help him in learn- 
ing to deal more realistically and adequately with his 
environment is more important than merely to gather in- 
aN. J. Raskin, “The Development of Non-directive Therapy,” Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 12, 1948, pp. 92-110. - 
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formation about him. More attention is being given to 
identifying and marshaling the counselee’s abilities to solve 
his own problems. It is assumed that the counselee will 
then be able to do a better job of meeting future situations. 

The importance of counselee (as well as counselor) emo- 
tions is being given greater emphasis in the interview 
process. Studies of the ways people behave have indicated 
that emotions play a large part in their behavior. Failure to 
“know” is often of less importance than failure to “feel” 


properly. 
The Role of the Counselor 


We, as counselors, have begun to act upon the assumption 
that the welfare of the counselee is of paramount impor- 
tance. The processes of the counseling interview must be 
directed toward this end. At all times we must be aware 
of the fact that we are dealing with human lives. We must 
see that each counselee assumes ultimately the responsi- 
bility for his own actions. We must direct our efforts at 
helping him to do a better job of helping himself. We must 
guard against exploiting the counselee to gratify our own 
selfish motives—the desire to compensate for our frustra- 
tions, the desire to experience through someone else our 
unrealized ambitions, and the desire for power—all of which 
might be expressed through the manipulation of another 
person’s activities, Finally, we must learn in the counseling 
interview to guard against our own biases and misconcep- 
tions, 


Summary of Suggestions 
Each interview should be planned but the counselor must 
change his plans and vary his techniques to fit each situa- 


tion. 
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How To Do It 
1. Help the counselee feel at ease. 


2. Win counselee’s confidence. 


8, Use a variety of approaches, 


4. Try to make the interview 
helpful. 


5. Keep interview going. 
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Begin in an interested and friendly 
way. Be natural and sincere, Take 
it easy. Discuss topics of mutual 
interest. Insure privacy. Follow 
counselee’s lead in getting into the 
problem. Provide comfortable set- 
ting. 


Show a sincere interest. Recog- 
nize and respect his attitudes and 
ideas. Stress his strengths, In- 
crease his self-respect, Do not 
violate confidential materials of 
other counselees. Don’t be hurried. 
Let him talk. Do not pry. Try to 
understand his point of view. Do 
not sermonize. 


Approach may be direct or indi- 
tect. Determine receptivity of 
counselee, duration of problem, 
emotional factors involved; keep 
shifting gears into better techniques 
as you gain more insight. Follow 
the lead of the counselee in deter- 
mining the directions to take. 


Encourage counselee to express 
himself frankly and freely. En- 
courage an analysis of the real 
problems, Observe reactions, man- 
nerisms, tensions to locate key spots. 
Listen and observe. Listen for the 
counselee’s “theme song.” Provide 
for emotional release. Stimulate 
self-examination and self-therapy. 
Try to help counselee identify, an- 
alyze, and suggest solutions for own 
problems. Help counselee carry 
responsibility for own problems. 
Don’t take over. Try to make some 
progress, 


Try to move into helpful action. 
Don't get too far afield. Stop and 
summarize. Emphasize decisions 
and plans made by counselee. Re- 
state counselee’s ideas occasionally. 
Try to explore all desirable angles. 
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How To Do It 
6. Guard against yourself. 


7. Close the interview carefully. 


8. Follow-up. 


What To Do 


Don’t take over the onsibili 
for the problem. Watch your aa 
biases, attitudes, values. Be sure 
you are talking a language both un- 
derstand. Don’t push, coerce, or 
decide. 


Plan some next steps. Don’t drag 
on too long. Use other resources 
as referral aids. Make it possible 
for person to return. Observe coun- 
selee to determine time to stop. 
Stress plans involving action. 


Follow-up to evaluate effective- 
ness of interviewing, to determine 
whether or not counselee needs 
additional help, to contact referral 
possibilities, and to check on your 
information. 


5I 
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Getting Under Way 


THERE ARE several ways the interviewer can 
help to get the interview off to a flying start. In using any 
of these methods, the interviewer carries a heavy responsi- 
bility for the success of the first stages of the interview. 


The Place Is Important 
Proper physical and psychological conditions are very 
important. Few counselors have perfect offices in which 


to work, but nearly all counselors can greatly improve the 
setting for their interviews. 


1. A special room rather than a classroom gives signifi- 
cance to the interview and removes it, psychologically, 
from the counselee’s impressions regarding classroom 
activities. 

2. The setting should be private and quiet. Successful 
interviewing cannot be done in the midst of a group 

_ of people. . 

3. The setting should be friendly and comfortable. Com- 
fortable chairs, drapes, rugs, and special lamps will 
help. 
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4, It should be located in a convenient but not too con- 
spicuous part of the building. 

5. The necessary files, testing rooms, occupational files, 
and other accessories should be easily available. 


Comfort and Warmth 

Since good rapport and relaxation are desired outcomes 
of the interview, it is essential that the interview be held 
under friendly conditions. 


1. The client should not have to face bright lights. 

2. A choice of seating should be available. The client 
can then decide how he wants to sit in relationship 
to the counselor. 

8. The counselor should eliminate any eye obstructions 
that prevent eye contact with the client. 

4. The seating should be arranged so that “across the 
desk” interviewing need not be necessary unless de- 
sired by the counselee. 

5. Ash trays (if smoking is permitted) will be of consid- 
erable assistance to some counselees. 


Psychological Setting 

The “atmosphere” of the office is fully as important as 
the furniture. Here the counselor can do a great deal. 
Furniture of the right kind can give the room a home-like 
touch. Curios, knick-knacks, and other interesting para- 
phernalia can provide excellent conversational clues around. 


which the interview might be started. A desk littered with 
e of a well-planned 


disordered materials is not suggestiv 
household. An air of abrupt, harsh tension can also nega- 


tively condition the client. 
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Effective Reception Techniques 

The success of the interview may be partially determined 
in the outer office. The client’s experiences in the reception 
room do much to formulate and crystallize his reactions to 
the entire place. A friendly greeting overcomes the first 
feeling of timidity. Chairs and magazines in the outer 
office will be helpful to the client who arrives early. Avoid- 
ance of a lot of questioning or probing in the outer office 
helps to allay suspicions. The outer office provides the first 
introduction to the “atmosphere” of the office. Every effort 
should be made to see that the outer office helps to set the 
stage in the most desirable way. 


Privacy Is Essential 

Privacy for interviewing is essential. A counselor operat- 
ing in a noisy social center is definitely limited as to the 
kinds of help he can provide. Clients are not going to 
“unload” in front of a crowd. 

During the interview itself interruptions should be kept 
to a minimum. Some arrangement with the outside offices 
should be set up so that phone calls or other interruptions 
will not be permitted. All counselors have had interviews 
that were reaching an effective climax when a long-winded 
phone call or an undesired intruder spoiled everything. 
Since these “spots” in the interview are hard to predict, a 
buzzer system or some other plan can be used to indicate 
to the outer office when phone calls or other interruptions 
should not be permitted. 


Pre-Planning 
Many interviews provide an opportunity for some plan- 
ning in advance. This activity will necessarily be condi- 
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tioned by the nature of the client. Is he known to the 
counselor? Has he been in before? Are his records avail- 
able and is there information of consequence in the records? 
These and similar questions determine the kind of pre- 
planning that can be carried on. 


Get the Information 
It will be helpful to know the client’s name. If other 
information is available in his record, the counselor may 
advisedly spend a few minutes scanning it to get a quick 
picture of as much information as possible. It will be 
helpful to: 
1. Locate some good conversational “openers.” 
2. Obtain an over-all picture of the client’s experiences 
up to the present time. 
8. Identify major interests, abilities, and characteristics. 
4, Find some of the problems or difficulties as revealed 
by the material in the records. 
5. Determine those contradictions or conflicts in the in- 
formation which need further investigation. 
6. Locate some of the possible discussional areas that 
might be covered in the interview. 


Getting Started 
The setting has been arranged and the interviewer has 
taken a few minutes to get ready. The counselor will now 
test his skills as the counselee enters the room. 


A Created Relationship 
The client is entering what is often a new place and is 
about to meet a new personality. He brings some difficulties 


with him’? He*is hopeful that the interviewer can assist 
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him to care for some of these problems. Both participants 
face certain tests as they start to work. 


1. Is the counselor genuinely interested in helping the 
counselee? 

2. Has the counselee reached a state of readiness to re- 
spond to therapy? 

8. Are both of them conscious of their varying back- 
grounds and experiences? Are they willing and able to 
find some common meeting ground? 


The two participants in an interview are faced with a 
dynamic, moving relationship that is not solidified and is 
always in process. The expressed feelings, the responses, 
and the absence of responses produces a never-ending chain 
of influence. This process might be likened to a continuous 
series of unknown chemical reactions, It is not the original 
state of feelings, attitudes, or responses, but rather a new 
and altered group that the two parties are expressing. The 
recognition of this interplay presents a problem to the 
interviewer. How far can he free himself from his per- 
sonality and still be of benefit to the interview? A guide- 
post might be determined by the extent to which he can 
profit in the mutual growth of the relationship. The learn- 
ing cannot be a one-sided affair, for in this reflection of 
attitudes the new product of this integration is the child 
of mutually responsible parents. The challenge then is to 
be cognizant of this social phenomenon and yet to maintain 
a constant developing relationship that intelligently pro- 
gresses to the solution of the problem. 


Avoid Hocus Pocus 
Some authorities have left us with an impression that 
there is some strange, mystic characterization found in an 
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interviewer. Students of interviewing labor through periods 
of training wondering just when the revelation is going to 
come about. Following their training they move through 
year after year of practical work still unconsciously hoping 
for “this thing” to happen. After years of effort, they begin 
to see and hear of the fruits of their efforts and so they 
resign themselves to the fact that even though they may 
lack the extreme touch, they are at least doing an acceptable 
job. Good interviewing is built on sound educational and 
psychological principles—the mystic is probably the shyster. 

It would seem, then, that the prospective interviewer 
must face reality and recognize that interviewing is a 
process. The process is not something that can be measured 
as an end product but rather something to be judged by 
what is constructed. The degree of success in the inter- 
view is likely to be in proportion to the interviewer's will- 
ingness to accept and practice ever-improving methods. He 
must recognize that these methods may always need im- 
provement and practice and that he will never reach a point 
of maximum accomplishment. He might then ask himself 
“Am I willing to accept a job in which I must always be 
Striving for proficiency?” Tf the answer is in the affirmative, 
another major challenge has been answered. 


Establishing the Relationship 

The interviewee steps through the doorway of the coun- 
selor’s office and an interview is about to begin. The 
interviewer has tried (to the extent of his ability) to estab- 
lish an effective setting. He has accepted the challenges 
of the interview and is willing to do his best. The acid test 
is now at hand and the two parties must be prepared to 
meet this test. If much is to be accomplished, a clarifica- 


tion of objectives must be made or the interview may lapse 
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into a period of pointless conversation. In the absence of a 
clear picture of their relationships, the counselor may find 
the problem is not identified and steps for remedial action 
are not ascertained. As a means of furthering the determi- 
nation of these objectives, the interviewer should consider 
the following general factors: 


1. The individual approaching through the doorway is a 
new person, with a new problem or problems, and 
with a new emotional pattern. He probably considers 
his problem the most important problem needing 
immediate solution. 

2. Every incident of the interview, from the entrance of 
the client to his exit, may serve as a vital key to guide 
the over-all counseling process. 

8. The client must have an opportunity to release emo- 
tional tension, for such tensions serve as a block to 
the successful solution of the problem. 

4, The client must obtain a clearer understanding of 
himself, his problem, and its solution if maximum client 
growth is to be expected, 

5. The attitudes found in the new client may be at diver- 
gent ends with the attitudes of the counselor. The 
interviewer must be prepared to accept the likes and 
dislikes of the client. The likes and dislikes of the 
interviewer have no bearing at this time on the problem 
or its solution, and only tend to stymie the free expres- 
sion of the client. 


The client should have a clear understanding of the 
general limits of the relationship so that he, too, can be 
expected to add to the objectivity of the interview. The 
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following limits are the ones most commonly established, 
without consideration as to order of preference. 


1. The interviewer is willing to help with the solution 
to the problem but the analysis and planning is a joint 
responsibility. 

2. The final decisions must be made by the client. 

3. The interviews will be terminated within a given time 
and will occur at a mutually agreeable frequency. 


Just how and when the client is to be told of the limits 
affecting the interview must be ascertained by the inter- 
viewer. A number of agencies have found it desirable to 
inform the client prior to his entrance into the first counsel- 
ing situation. This may be accomplished by a form letter, 
by general orientation of a group, or by having a receptionist 
explain the relationship. Other agencies ask the counselor 
to insure this understanding early in the interview. Quite 
often the interviewer will find it to his advantage to have 
this responsibility removed from his agenda. 


Getting Acquainted 

The technical term “rapport” implies, according to many 
writers, some strange level of understanding between the 
counselor and the counselee. It is a gross error to leave 
it at this level. It should be thought of as a term used to 
express a natural, normal, and appreciative understanding 
of one another in the interview situation. 

When any two people meet for the first time, they formu- 
late certain opinions of one another that are altered or 
substantiated in later contacts. If, in the initial meeting, 
adverse opinions are formed by the counselee, the counsel- 
ing process is slowed down until a working relationship is 
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established. It behooves the interviewer to take stock of 
himself at the beginning of each interview so that a mini- 
mum number of opinion obstacles will be present. 

The interviewer may find the following ideas, to be used 
in the greeting, helpful in establishing rapport. These, of 
course, will be changed to fit varying circumstances. 


1. Know and speak the client’s name. 

2. Stand and step forward to meet the client halfway. 

8. Cultivate a natural-appearing expression of apprecia- 
tion in meeting a new friend. 

4. Shake hands with a firm, short handclasp. 

5. Ask if he wishes to remove his coat and offer a place 
for its disposition. 

6. Ask him to be seated before taking a seat yourself, 
Give him a choice of seating. 

7. Make him feel at home. 


All the above ideas lose their effectiveness if the inter- 
viewer gives an impression of artificiality. To be natural 
and sincere and to make the client welcome are goals of 
the greeting. 


The Opener 

The interviewer can make the et-acquainted period 
much shorter if he is alert to potential topics of conversation 
and if he makes proper use of them. The interviewee may 
insist upon opening the problem and thus reduce the 
effectiveness or the need for an introductory discussion 
topic. In most cases, the interviewee tends to be nervous 
and hesitant in opening the problem subject, and it is for 
these cases that the interviewer must be prepared. 

The selection of the topic should be one that would not 
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embarrass the client and would still fit the occasion. The 
counselor may find one of the following suggestions helpful 
in his search for a topic. 3 

1. A factor brought about in the introduction. If the 
client should open, for example, with “Al Smith of Norwalk 
suggested that I see you,” the interviewer has two definite 
leads that he may utilize, “Al Smith” and “Norwa Po OA 
word of caution should be noted in the acceptance of one 
or both of these leads. If there is any danger that the 
development of either will create an emotional block in the 
interviewee, it would be better to look for another tip. 

2. A factor gleaned from the record. If a record or 
questionnaire pertaining to the interviewee’s background is 
available, a fact such as a hobby may serve as a topic. If 
the interviewee is confronted with such a fact before he 
has an opportunity to learn that the counselor has such 
information, it may serve as an obstacle in the relationship. 
Unless the presence of such records is mutually recognized 
prior to or during the original contact, it may be helpful 
to use the fact indirectly. If, for example, the hobby is 
golf, the counselor might say, “I haven’t had an opportunity 
to get out today, but from all reports this should be a great 
evening for the boys on the links.” Although this statement 
can be answered by yes or no, the client has an opportunity 
to respond to something that is of vital interest to him and 
to a person that evidently has some of the same interests. 
He also has been given an opportunity to be of help to the 
counselor if he can shed any light on the probable golfing 
conditions. If the client fails to respond, the statement 
stands on its own merit, Thus the danger of an embarrass- 
ing question is eliminated. 


8. A fact of current social interest. Tf the headlines of 
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the paper have acclaimed a recent nonstop flight from 
Australia to New York, this might be a natural topic. A 
topic, however, which is in a state of controversy is one to 
be considered carefully before using it in the get-acquainted 
period. The interviewer may find in the analysis of the 
interview justification for the introduction of controversial 
topics; he should remember, however, that such discussion 
items as religion, labor, and politics may set the entire inter- 
view process back both in time and solution. The opening 
of such topics may spark an outburst from the interviewee 
or cause him to become defensive. It tends to align the 
interviewer on one side of the issue and thus to prevent an 
impartial approach to analysis, The alert interviewer will 
probably find it to his advantage, then, to select a topic of 
general acceptance, even though this topic will probably 
slip into oblivion in the very near future. 


Establishing Confidence 

Cooperative analysis and planning are contingent upon 
a mutual feeling of confidence. The interviewer is chiefly 
responsible for the development of confidence in the inter- 
view. He can condition himself to a point where the con- 
fidence tends to be automatic insofar as his feelings toward 
the client are concerned, but the problem is to develop. the 
confidence of the client. 

The client presents a very intricate network of emotions, 
which he usually tends to conceal from the counselor. To 
analyze these is difficult, questionable, and very time-con- 
suming. It would seem, then, that the counselor might 
spend his efforts to a greater advantage in setting up an 
atmosphere in which the client gradually drops his defense 
and more readily accepts the interviewer. 
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The recognition of the adverse experiences that the 
interviewee has suffered may be a help in the establishment , 
of a feeling of confidence. In this day of more counseling, 
the imprint of other counseling experiences may be an 
obstacle that the client must remove from his thinking 
before he will be willing to enter the interview free of 
restraint, The client may have heard various reports of 
what happens in an interview and decided to parry until 
he has had a chance to evaluate the real conditions. There 
would seem to be very little that the interviewer can do 
to remedy this situation. He will do well to accept these 
factors as potential influences that will give him a better 
appreciation of timidity or hesitancy on the part of the 
interviewee. 


Few Short Cuts 

The tendency of human beings to want to help others 
often causes the interviewer to wax eloquent. This occurs 
most often before the counselor realizes what is happening. 
He tends to lecture or to cross-examine the client in his 
desire to set up the perfect situation. The client, in tum, 
tends to shy away and becomes suspicious of the counselor. 
The interviewer must condition himself against this tend- 
ency to hurry, which results in 
lecture interspersed with rapid, po 
practice is necessary not only to estab 


client but to maintain it as well. 


a counselor-dominated 
inted questions. This 
lish confidence in the 


Counselor May Not Know 
Another common human tendency that rears its ugly head 
to hamper the progress of the interview is the fallacious 


theory that the counselor should know all of the answers. 
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Early in our lives we have learned to detect bluffers. We 
also learn to mistrust and question the integrity of such 
individuals. The counselor would do well to say “I don’t 
know but maybe we can find the answer” rather than to 
bluff away the counselee’s respect of him. Through joint 
effort both parties may obtain the correct information and 
the interview moves on a sound relationship. 


Give Undivided Attention 

The counselee comes in with a problem and he wants 
help. If he has any reason to feel that the counselor lacks 
interest, the client tends to question the possibility of help. 
A sound rule for the counselor is to devote his undivided 
attention to the client. The simple effort of facing the 
client and being alert to his questions, changes in tone and 
facial expression, and topic trends helps him get over the 
obstacle of mistrust. All too often we hear of an inter- 
viewer who has interrupted the interview to look for his 
pipe, answer the phone, open letters, talk to himself, or 
otherwise violate the basic rules of etiquette. There is no 
way of measuring the degree of confidence lost or the 
amount of effort needed to repair the damage caused by 
such interruptions. The constant practice of directing all 
interest toward the client and his problem tends to expedite 
the growth of confidence. 


Don't Gossip 

The question often arises whether counselors should or 
should not discuss cases, past or present. It would seem 
trite to say that human beings do not trust the “gossip” 
with any matter of a private personal nature. By the same 
token the interviewee soon learns of this tendency in the 
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interviewer. This information may come about through 
the interview from such a statement by the interviewer as 
“John Doe has a funny problem,” or it may be that the 
interviewer has established this reputation. The best rule 
for the interviewer, it would seem, would be to retain the 
content of the interview to the confines of his mind and 
files; if he does so, his effectiveness will increase many times. 

Many more common-sense precautions might be noted 
for the potentially successful interviewer. The interviewer 
should approach the entire matter objectively, and make 
every attempt to reduce the major obstacles in the path of 
the successful interview. The lack of confidence in the 
interview, as in any other factor of human relations, is a 
leak in the dike of. progress. The sooner the interviewer 
accepts the common factors of establishing confidence, the 
sooner the client’s problem will reach an acceptable solution. 


Introducing the Immediate Problem 
Tt is often difficult to move from general conversation to 
a consideration of the client’s specific problems. The fol- 
lowing suggestions may be helpful during this awkward 


transitional period. 


When 

In this age of what, when, where, why, and how, it seems 
only natural that an attempt be made to define more spe- 
cifically the exact time to introduce the problem in the 
interview. At the outset it would seem logical to assume 
that since we recognize differences in people, problems, 
and solutions, we would therefore expect differences at this 
point of the interview. In spite of wide divergence, there 


are some ideas on the proper time to begin to analyze basic 
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problems which will apply to most interviews. The follow- 
ing situations illustrate a few of these. 

1. Interviewees impulsiveness. Example: The client 
walks into the office and says “I can’t get along with Jones 
and I want to quit!” The topic has been opened and it 
would seem foolish to waste time with a preliminary topic. 
The client has a problem and he wants to tell his story. 
To interrupt him might create a block that would impede 
all progress. Another factor seems quite evident in this 
type of introduction to the topic; he must have had confi- 
dence in the interviewer or the interviewing service to feel 
free to talk from the start. The fact that his statement 
indicates an emotional state would be another reason to 
allow him complete freedom to release his tension prior to 
a more objective analysis of the problem. 

2. A natural lead from the “opener.” Example: The 
interviewee, a varsity football player, has been discussing 
last season’s record. This leads into next season and its 
prospects. The interviewer might then turn the conversa- 
tion to the client’s prospects during the coming season, 

8. A psychological pause at end of topic. Example: The 
opener topic is about an amusing incident that had occurred 
in the interviewers office. When the interviewer reaches 
the “punch line” or climax, both laugh and apparently a 
new topic is needed. If the interviewer feels that a working 
relationship is now possible, he might say “What can I do 
for you today, Joe?” A word of caution seems appropriate 
at this point. The tone, facial expression, and timing must 
be recognized by the interviewer, or what appeared as a 
healthy relationship may be lost. He must move easily, 
quietly, and naturally into the problem to maintain the best 
relationship. 
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How 

What has been said about divergence of cases in when 
to open the problem applies also in how to open the prob- 
lem. It cannot be stressed too much, however, that one 
criterion holds precedence over everything else. The one 
thing upon which all other methods are contingent is the 
naturalness of the approach. The interview that slides 
gently, naturally, and easily from the topic opener to. the 
problem is apt to move without friction toward its ultimate 
goal. 

The following four methods apply to a large percentage 
of the cases of interviewing: 


1. A direct statement by the interviewee. The client 
walks into the office and without hesitation states the 
immediate problem. 

2. A direct statement by the interviewer. “Wh: 
wish to see me about?” 

8. A leading statement. “No doubt there is a problem on 
your mind.” 

4. A natural lead from the opener topic. The client opens 
his problem in the course of the opener discussion with 
some such statement as “I don’t expect this golf season 
to be much fun, since I'm not going to be able to afford 
golf.” This statement may be the lead necessary to 
move into the problem. The interviewer must exercise 

care at this point by using a statement summary (ie, 

“you can’t afford golf this summer”) in preference to 

a direct question. This will permit the client to develop 

the topic, if it is the one uppermost in his mind. A 


question might serve as a means of embarrassment or 
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it may lead to one of the minor problems involved, 
thus causing delay in the interview process. 


It should be noted at this point that the term problem 
used above refers to the immediate problem, which is the 
one originally declared by the interviewee. This may or 
may not be the real problem, but only after careful analysis 
can the real problem be determined. To try to detect the 
real problem early in the interview is quite dangerous, for 
the total picture has not yet evolved. Only by accepting 
the problem as stated and working with the counselee from 
that point can the counselor bring the true problem to light. 


The Roles To Be Played 

The stage now seems to be set for the actual approach 
to the solution of the problem, The client has come into a 
desirable atmosphere and little has been placed in his way 
to impede the solution to his problem. He now becomes 
one of the two actors on the stage. If the actors are to 
participate intelligently and constructively, the roles they 
are to play must be ascertained. 


Role of the Interviewee 

The interviewee should be expected to place on the 
“analysis table” a picture of the situation as he sees it. He 
should be held responsible for the following raw materials 
of the interview and encouraged at every turn to offer a 
complete personal picture. 


1. The problem faced by the interviewee, its cause, and 
the probable results. 

2, The number and kinds of attempts made to solve the 
problem. 
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8. The apparent difficulties of the counselee to solve the 
problem as he sees it. 

4, All related factors pertaining to the problem that have 
been identified by the counselee. 


The amount and degree of the client's contribution rests 
upon a number of factors. The very fact that he is emo- 
tionally disturbed about the problem is usually conducive 
to a fair contribution to the above responsibilities, provided 
the client is given an opportunity to talk freely. During 
this period of the interview the interviewee should have 
complete freedom to express himself. The interviewer may 
find it necessary to ask a question now and then to insure 
the complete coverage of the counselee’s responsibilities. 
Such statements as “Then all attempts to solve the problem 
have been unsuccessful?” or “These are the only factors 
behind your problem?” may serve as a means of a more 
complete client description. 


Role of the Interviewer 

Tt will be much easier for the interviewee to present his 
story if the interviewer will set up some guideposts for him- 
self. The following suggestions for the interviewer may 
serve to help the unfolding of client's interpretation of the 
data. 


. Don’t interrupt the story. 

. Don’t reflect personal agreement or disagreement. 

. Don’t ridicule or humiliate the counselee. 

. Avoid sympathy—encourage empathy. 

. Be shockproof to surprise. 

. Don’t jump to early concl 
later interpretations. 


DUANE 


usions and thereby condition 
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In addition to insuring the counselee’s explanation, the 
counselor has additional obligations during this phase of 
the interview. The following responsibilities are some of 
the more pertinent ones: 


1. 


2. 


The interviewer must start to accumulate hunches for 
later confirmation or rejection. 

Possible leads or suggestions can be “nailed down” by 
having the counselee reaffirm or repeat a statement or 
point of view. 


. Every fact presented should be accepted at its face 


value. This tends to prevent counselor opinion from 
altering the picture. 


. The interviewer must be ever on the alert to see what 


possible causes for the problem might be inherent, 
but not yet verbalized. 


. Periodic summaries should be made. 
. The interviewer must constantly check his thinking 


on himself to prevent symptoms from becoming causes. 


In addition to the above factors the counselor must keep 
in mind that the counselee himself may not be aware of 
the real drives that are motivating him. If such be the 
case, then the next steps can very well be ineffective if based 
on the stated facts. The mental cognizance of the probable 
motivating factors tends to keep the counselor on a more 
objective plane as he accepts the client’s analysis, Some 
of these drives may be: 


1. 
2. 
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8. Fear of the unknown. 

4. Dissatisfactions in personal life. 
5. Need for security. 

6. Need for power. 


Balancing Responsibility 

The major physical and psychological blocks to client 
participation have been removed. The roles of the two 
participants have been defined. The problem has been 
introduced and the situation, as the interviewee sees it, is 
being unfolded. The interviewer says to himself “Now, 
what do I do?” 

Since so much emphasis has been placed on developing 
a feeling of belonging on the part of the interviewee, there 
must be justification for its continuance. There certainly 
is no disagreement that some possible solutions to the 
problem are the major outcomes to be sought during the 
interview. Likewise, there seems to be little debate that 
if the solution to the problem is to be meaningful to the 
client, he must accept the final outcomes of the interview. 
Individuals in all walks of life take pride in articles of their 
own creation and have greater confidence to act on their 
own conclusions than on those of another. Therefore, the 
need for client participation becomes evident. 

Much has been written about the value of the integration 
of ideas in order to improve the quality of the end product. 
It might be thought of as the old saying, “Two heads are 


better than one.” The implication of this hypothesis of 
t Ifa more valid solution 


interviewing seems quite apparen 
both participants must 


is to be reached in problem solving, 
contribute. 
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Make Haste Slowly 

Quite often the time allocation given to a specific problem 
makes it imperative to reach a solution in a very short time. 
The reader will note the conflict of two opposing forces at 
this point: the need to reach a solution at an early date 
and the need for client participation. If the interviewer 
does the analyzing and gives the answers, the interview 
could be terminated in the shortest possible time. This, 
however, would be a waste of time in most cases, for the 
interviewee has neither reached a realization of the problem 
nor a willingness to accept the analysis or the solution. 
Such a solution is likely to be a poor one. The interviewee 
should be permitted to work out an analysis and to make 
most of the plans. 


An analysis of what has been said indicates the following: 


1. If the solution to a problem in the interview is to be 
of any real help, the interviewee must actively partici- 
pate in the solving process, 

2. If the solution is to have maximum validity, the inte- 
gration of the thinking of two minds is desirable. 

8. If the problem is to be moved to an early valid solution, 
two cooperating minds tend to make possible more 
rapid progress, 


The conclusion, then, is that through shared responsibility 
in analyzing the problem and in planning the next steps, 
the interviewer and the interviewee will make the maximum 
amount of progress. 
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Summary of Suggestions * 


1. 


2. 
3. 


. Encourage comments by counselee but 
. Don’t reveal your attitudes or you will con 


Gather some information in advance and study the 
data before the interview. 

Use a warming up period to get acquainted. 

Study counselee to determine your starting tech- 
niques. 


. Follow counselee’s lead before moving from the gen- 


eral into the specific, from the obvious to the less 
apparent. 


. Use an exploratory period to learn a little about all 


aspects of the counselee and to locate general areas 
of possible importance. 


. Try to locate some achievements, strengths, prides, 


or drives of counselee to use if necessary. 


. Show a direct interest in the counselee. 
. Accept his statements and attitudes as facts (as a 


starting relationship ). 


. Don’t argue, try to persuade, coerce. 
. Don’t gossip about others or show any tendency to 


reveal confidences. 


. Use “conversational hooks”—end with a question or 


pick up something he has already said. 


. Answer his questions in a frank, straightforward way. 
. Avoid a patronizing or sympathetic manner. Don't 


cry on his shoulder. 
do not probe. 


dition the 
rest of the interview. Don’t imply, suggest or indicate 
your reactions. 


1C. E. Erickson, A Practical Handbook for School Counselors, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, Inc., 1949, p. 55. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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Begin with the most important thing on his mind. 
How did it begin? When did he first notice it? 

A discussion of a test result is often a good place to 
start an interview. 

Be sure the counselee has a chance to release his 
tensions. 


Encourage counselee to carry his own responsibility 
for his problems. 


Permit him to tell his own story in his own way. 
Don’t interrupt. 

The interviewer should be considered as a conversa- 
tional equal. 

The interviewer makes clear the client’s responsibility 
for planning and action. 


5 


The Interview Itself 


AFTER THE INTERVIEW gets started, there is no 
way to predict the turn of events. The two participants 
will need to be alert to each new development. They will 
have to give intelligent direction to each phase. The ground 
that has been covered and the emerging objectives will 
provide some help in determining the directions to be 


followed. 


Techniques During the Interview 

It is dangerous to list definite things to do and things to 
avoid in practicing almost any skill. This is particularly 
true in interviewing, since there is little research to validate 
the suggestions. But such lists are necessary evils at times, 
and may even be of some assistance as guideposts or rules, 
if they are not too rigidly followed. The suggestions * that 
follow are not to be considered a set of rules for interview- 
ing; they merely attempt to summarize suggestions that 
interviewers may study in order to improve their own 
techniques. 
‘employment Adminis- 


1The Interview in Counseling, Retraining and R 
tration, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. Ci, pp. 17-25. 
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1. Opening the Interview. If both parties in the interview 
are as nervous as we have indicated earlier, it is important that 
they both arrive quickly at a more relaxed state. A few of the 
ordinary rules of good manners, like greeting the client by name 
and asking him to sit down, come quickly to mind. Then a 
relatively neutral and casual statement, such as “What do you 
have on your mind today?” or “What do you want to see us 
about?” or “What can we help you with?” may open up the 
interview for the client. 

2. Phrasing Questions. One of the best ways to cut off any 
conversational flow from the client is to ask a question that can 
be answered “Yes” or “No.” For example, the question “So you 
want to start a small business?” is far less productive than the 
question “How did you happen to think of starting your own 
business?”; and this in turn may not be quite as effective as the 
simple statement “Tell me what you have in mind when you talk 
about starting a small business.” Questions that can be answered 
by “Yes” or “No” or some similar terminal statement should be 
avoided wherever possible. 

8. The Client’s Experiences with Counseling. Today, with 
the general enthusiasm about counseling, many clients coming 
to an Advisory Center will have been “counseled” before, either 
at a military separation center or at one of many possible govern- 
mental agencies. The feeling of your client about you as a 
counselor will not always be a happy one, especially if he has 
had a bad time earlier. He will be comparing you with other 
counselors he has known, good or bad. He will be quoting to 
you his interpretations of what other counselors have told him. 
It will often be quite necessary to ask him what others have told 
him so that you will not be working at cross purposes. On the 
other hand, it is worth remembering that he will interpret what 
other people have told him primarily in terms of his own sub- 
jective feeling and attitudes and wants, not with any high degree 
of objectivity. 

4. Overtalking the Client. Many people in an interview 
may find it difficult to state what they mean concisely, and with- 
out some fumbling for words. Don't be in such a hurry that, 
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you override or overtalk the client if he is fumbling for the 
phrases he wants. A very frequent error of beginning inter- 
viewers is to put words in a client's mouth or talk faster than 
the client, or in some way take the conversation away from the 
client, 

5. Accepting the Client's Attitudes and Feelings. At various 
points in the interview the client may be trying to express the 
more deep-seated attitudes and feelings that control his behavior. 
He will bog down in the task simply because none of us finds 
it easy to put into words some of our more private attitudes, 
resentments, doubts, and uncertainties. He may also fear that 
the interviewer won't approve of what he says. The interviewer 
must indicate to the client that he has accepted but not passed 
judgment on these feelings and attitudes. Merely saying “I see,” 
or “I understand,” or “Yes,” will serve to bridge the conversa- 
tional gap and to keep the client talking. 

6. Cross Examining. Do not fire questions at the client like 
a machine gun. The interview is not a cross-examination. If 
you are filling out an interview blank and have to get names, 
addresses, and other items of fact, spread these items through- 
out the interview, don’t pile them up in a series of questions at 
the beginning. In any event, when questions are needed, space 
them out and phrase them in as neutral a manner as possible. 

7. Silences in the Interview. Most people are embarrassed 
if no conversation is going on. Silences seem long and endless. 
If such silences were actually timed with a stop watch, they 
would probably be found to last not more than thirty seconds 
and they do not represent necessarily a real absence of activity. 
The client may be groping for words or ideas; the interviewer 
may be studying an earlier bit of conversation that has already 
taken place. Do not, therefore, be frightened by the silences 
that sometimes fall in interviews. Do not fill them up with a lot 
of chattering that breaks the trend of thought or interrupts the 


flow of feeling. If it becomes necessary to” break a silence, 
merely ask the client to tell you a little bit more about the point 
he has just finished covering. This will give him a chance to get 
in motion again. £ 
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8. Reflecting the Client's Feeling. If the client is attempting 
to put a deeply emotional attitude into words, it may be a diffi- 
cult and awkward process. He may have a feeling of shame 
or guilt attached to this attitude, or he may hesitate to appear 
ridiculous in the eyes of another human being. Whatever his 
motivations, this flow of emotion will be cut off beyond recovery 
if the interviewer passes moral judgment on the attitude or turns 
aside from the underlying feeling that is emerging, The inter- 
viewer will have turned aside from the underlying feeling if he 
asks a question that moves the interview off in another direction. 

It is better to say “You feel that people are being unfair to 
you,” than to tell the complainer “Everybody has trouble getting 
along some time.” It is better to say “You would like to get 
married now but you are not sure that you are still in love with 
this girl since you have not seen her in so long,” than to say 
“Go ahead and get married now,” or “Wait awhile until you feel 
better acquainted.” It is better to say “You feel that the inter- 
viewer whom you asked about jobs did not do you any good,” 
than to say “I am sorry, but you must go back to see the inter- 
viewer again since he is the one who must help you.” Reflecting 
feelings and attitudes means that you hold up a mirror, so to 
speak, in which the client can see the meaning and significance 
of his deep-seated feelings. 

9. Admitting Your Ignorance. If the client asks a question 
regarding facts and you don’t have the facts, it is better to say 
“I don’t know” than to run off with a lot of vague generalities 
or in some other way try to cover up your ignorance, The client 
is likely to have more confidence in the interviewer who does 
not hesitate to admit his ignorance. It would be desirable for 
the counselor to get these facts later, and to tell the client where 
to get them. 

10. Distribution of Talking Time. Probably the greatest mis- 
take of beginning interviewers is their tendency to talk the client 
into a coma. There are no hard or fast rules regarding the 
percentage of time that each of the actors in our play should 
talk. Within the interview itself there are certain places where 
the interviewer must do most of the talking; but if the interview 
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is to have a successful effect on the client, there are certain 
points where he must do most of the talking: in developing 
understanding of himself; in bringing his attitudes to the surface; 
and in formulating plans of action. Generally speaking, if the 
interviewer talks considerably more than one-half the time, that 
interview will be less productive than the one in which the 
client talks more than one-half the time. 

11. The Vocabulary of the Interviewer. We have said earlier 
that if the ideas and words are beyond the range of the client, 
he won't learn much. This means that the interviewer must 
make some judgment of the level of verbal ability and under- 
standing of the person to whom he is talking. He must then 
choose his words accordingly, striving always to keep the words 
as simple as possible and to keep the ideas as clear as possible, 
repeating and rephrasing when necessary. 

12. The Number of Ideas Per Interview. It is unlikely that 
in the usual interview a major miracle can be wrought in the 
life style of another person, This means that the number of 
ideas and topics discussed might well be kept to a minimum in 
most interviews. If a man needs to be referred to four agencies 
in a community, he can be told all about those agencies and 
where they are and whom to see in forty minutes. However, 
the chances are that if he is told about two of the agencies in 
each of two twenty-minute interviews and then visits two of the 
agencies between the interviews, he will get more out of it than 
he will out of the first interview we have described. It may be 
suggested that a human being does not act like an automobile, 
all of whose needs can be met in a one-stop filling station. Just 
as there is a danger of giving the individual a run-around, there 
is an equal danger in a one-stop system that loads him up with 
so many ideas that he will forget most of them. Furthermore, 
the counselor must have time to sort out the ideas which seem 
relevant to the client’s needs. 

This same problem of the nu 
particularly important where the ide: 
tional attitudes, resentments, failures, 
It will do very little good if the interviewer ¢ 


mber of ideas per interview is 
as involved deal with emo- 
frustrations, and conflicts. 
ts the client to 
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“tell all” that is on his mind. If by over-sympathetic attention 


or excessive curiosity the interviewer tricks the client into saying 
too much about his feelings, the client will go out with a very 
little likelihood of coming back again, since he will feel guilty 
and ashamed at having exposed so much to a stranger. 

18. Control of the Interview. If the interview is to have the 
continuity and the end results that will lead to a modification 
of the client’s behavior, the interviewer must keep control of the 
interview. He may have to pull the client back from conversa- 
tional byways, from fruitless arguments, or from temporarily 
insoluble problems. This can be done without interrupting the 
free flow of the client’s attitudes as mentioned in Point 8 above. 
Expressions like “We were talking about 7 or “What was 
it you said about ?” or “How does this fit into what you 
said earlier?” will serve to bring the conversation back to its 
normal course. 

14, Avoid the Personal Pronoun. Most of us are inclined to 
use the word “I” much more than we realize. “I think you 
should go to see Mr. Blank,” “If I were you I would do a 
“It seems to me that,” “I don’t see how you can.” Generally 
speaking, the interview will be more effective and will result 
in a freer conversation if the interviewer will rephrase the above 
questions or remarks to eliminate the use of “I” or “me” or simi- 
lar references to himself. The client is not asking the interviewer 
for his opinion or his experiences. The client is really formulat- 
ing his own opinions in a way that will permit him to criticize 
himself. 

15. Bad News in the Interview. Not all the facts that the 
interviewer must give to the client are happy or favorable. It 
does no good in such situations to reassure the individual by 
saying that “everything will turn out all right,” or “I am sure 
you won't have any trouble in doing this.” If the job situation 
in the community is tough, nothing is gained by kidding the 
client about it. If the client wants to do something that cannot 
be done in this particular agency, no good is accomplished by 
agreeing to perform the miracle. If you over-sell the client 00 
the agency to which you are going to send him, he is in for 4 
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disappointment which could have been avoided by pointing out 
the difficulties under which that other agency works. If housing 
is bad, the client will eventually learn so anyhow. 

16. Additional Problems. It is not the job of the interviewer 
to make “problem children” out of his clients. On the other 
hand, the interviewer must not be misled by assuming that the 
client’s own first statement of his difficulty is either true or 
complete. 

For example, the question may simply involve the place where 
a pension claim is to be filed. The answer is given and the 
client does not get up to leave the room. Apparently the inter- 
view is over, but the client is still there. It may well be that he 
has something else on his mind and it is the job of the inter- 
viewer to find out what further difficulties need to be discussed. 
“Was there something else you wanted to ask about?”; “Do you 
have something else on your mind?” These may produce the 
desired effect. 

17. The Frequent Visitor. There is a particular group of 
people who love to discuss their “problems.” They will return 
periodically for a good heart-to-heart talk with the interviewer. 
They will give every evidence of intending to do just what the 
interviewer tells them to do, but for some reason they never 
quite get around to going to the agencies where they are re- 
ferred. While it is true that the willingness of the clients to 
return to the interviewer is one measure of the interviewer's 
success, it is also true for this group of people that the inter- 
viewer is wasting his time in repeated interviews with them. 
They are sympathy seekers, the complainers, the overly de- 
pendent people that clutter up the crowded time of a busy 
interviewer. 

18. Setting Limits on the Interview. No matter how much 
an interviewer may be inclined toward lengthy sessions with 
each client, office routines do not permit them anc e 
interviewing does not demand them. It is better if the inter- 
viewer and the client realize from the beginning that the inter- 
view will last for a fixed length of time. It is the job of the 


interviewer to see that the interview stays approximately within 
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that time. Other interviews may-be scheduled later on if the 
client desires them. 

19. Plans for Action. While it is not essential in all cases that 
the client rush out and do something as a result of the interview, 
it is generally true that he will complete the learning process 
about himself and about his particular world if there are certain 
things that he feels he has to do as a result of the interview 
discussion. Furthermore, much of our planning in life is based 
on our flexibility in modifying a course of action, or on building 
several plans to meet new adjustment problems. Thus it is of 
assistance for the interviewer and the client to work out alterna- 
tive plans of action wherever possible. It is not enough for the 
client to decide to go to school, for instance, He should have 
some idea which school he is going to and what will happen if 
he can’t go where he wants to go. If he cannot get into the day 
school of his choice, will the alternative of night school fill the 
bill? The working out of alternative plans is important in the 
over-all interviewing process. 

20. Summarizing the Interview. The amount of learning that 
has gone on in the interview can be roughly estimated from the 
way in which the client summarizes the interview, When the 
interviewer sees the time is drawing to a close, it is his job to set 
the stage for the summary. If possible the client should do the 
summarizing. “Now suppose we see what we have accomplished 
in this interview,” or “Tell me how you think the situation looks 
now”—phrases of this kind will be of assistance in calling forth 
a summary from the client. 

21. Ending the Interview. This is not an easy task. In the gen- 
eral relaxation that follows the stress of interviewing, the inter- 
viewer may become expansive and start to babble about his own 
life and his own interests. The interview may degenerate into a 
most casual social conversation. This is likely to destroy much 
of the good work that has been done by breaking the quiet, 
rather objective, and apparently slow pace of the interview up 
until that moment. Quite often a phrase such as “Do you think 
we have done all we can for today?” or “Is there anything more 
you would like to talk about today?” will be enough to end the 
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interview. It may help for the interviewer to stand and move 
toward the door, It is important in any event to learn your own 
technique of ending an interview when it is really over within 
the time limit you have set. 


THINGS A GOOD INTERVIEWER REMEMBERS 

1. The Importance of Case Notes. The human memory is a 
most unreliable record-keeping device. This is particularly true 
in conducting a daily interview schedule. Therefore, it is essen- 
tial that some provision be made for keeping case notes on the 
content and outcome of interviews. These will probably have 
to be kept in the interviewer's own handwriting, since secretarial 
help or dictating equipment may not be available. Generally 
speaking it is best to write your case notes immediately after the 
interview. Case notes during the interview may bother the 
client. 

The Advisory Center may set up a printed record, with spaces 
for entering or checking the client’s name, address, stated prob- 
lems, and referrals used. Such a record will become the basis 
of summarizing volume of work performed each month or week. 
But it will not serve the purposes of the individual interviewer 
who needs to keep more detailed notes on each case. For this 
purpose, the interviewer should maintain his own file of case 
notes, These should include entries about: the attitudes and 
feelings expressed by the client; evidence as to his abilities, 
interests, and past achievements; summaries of the plans of 
action worked out in the interview; and outlines of what the 
interviewer tried to accomplish. There is no set pattern for the 
preparation of such notes; each interviewer will find the form 
that suits him best. 

It is important that each interviewer strive to make his notes 
in comparable form from one case to another, so that he builds 
up habits of note writing and can find information under accus- 
tomed side headings or outline topics. If case notes are con- 
scientiously kept, they are valuable in improving interview 
technique. 


2. The Confidential Nature of Interview Material. It cannot 
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be too strongly stressed that the materials accumulated in inter- 
viewing are confidential. They are not to be discussed over the 
lunch table or with one’s friends. If the interviewer finds him- 
self saying “I had the most interesting case today,” it would be 
wise for him to consider the confidences he is violating in what 
he is about to say. This issue applies also to the use of case 
notes or records that are kept in Advisory Centers, If the inter- 
view reaches the counseling point, in that the individual is 
revealing things about himself that are essentially his own busi- 
ness, the interviewer had better maintain a separate file of case 
notes which will not be open for casual public inspection. 

8. Amount of Counseling Possible. Since the process of 
arriving at a good adjustment is itself a long-time affair, counsel- 
ing also can require many interviews before it becomes com- 
pletely effective. These interviews will go more deeply into 
some problems and cover a greater range of problems if the 
relationship between the interviewer and client is good, But 
in the programs of the Advisory Centers it is likely that only 
a few cases will be handled on what might be defined as full 
counseling service. Most of the questions that will be raised 
by the client require very careful, but none the less straight- 
forward, informational answers. The interviewer in the Advisory 
Center should not be upset by the fact that he does not have a 
feeling of giving full counseling service to the individuals he 
sees. The pressure of time; the administrative organization of 
the Center; the pressures of the client for some form of action; 
the emphasis on informational service in most of the requests for 
help—all these tend to make the amount of intensive counseling 
somewhat small. In one sense, this is not too serious, since the 
interviewer will be partly trained at best in many Advisory 
Centers. It is important for the interviewer not to try to do too 
much and not to worry unduly if something is left undone. 

4, Follow-up Work. Adequately staffed and financed Ad- 
visory Centers can provide routine administrative follow-up as 2 
basis of evaluating their interviewing practices, Some Centers 
cannot afford such. But with or without the help of others, 
each interviewer should himself carry on some informal follow-up 
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work with his clients. If he discovers in this process that the 
clients are not going to the referral agencies to which he sends 
them, there may be something wrong with the technique he uses 
to make the referral. If a follow-up interview is used, the inter- 
viewer may discover things regarding the client that had escaped 
him before and may therefore be able to be more helpful. 
If the client voluntarily seeks additional interviews, this may be 
in part a measure of the interviewer's success in establishing a 
good relationship with the clients, unless the interviews become 
like those described in Paragraph 17 above. 

Follow-up work can be accomplished by phoning the agencies 
to which you have referred the client. It may be accomplished 
by calling the client directly. Generally speaking, the client 
should be given the opportunity to schedule another appoint- 
ment if he wants to do so, but the interviewer should not force 
such a second appointment on him as a basis of the follow-up 
work. 

The follow-up can also be done by letter to the client or to 
the agency to which he was sent. Sometimes the client will 
return to indicate that he did not get what he wanted from the 
agency to which he was directed. In other situations he will 
reject the interviewer's referral to a particular agency because of 
an earlier bad experience with that agency. This puts the inter- 
viewer on a spot. He is supposed to cooperate with the recog- 
nized agency in his community, yet in the particular case at 
hand, for reasons not yet understood, the client and the recog- 
nized agency are not getting along. The client cannot be driven 
back, but by additional counseling, his attitude may be modified 
as outlined in Paragraphs 5, 8, and 19 above. But if these tech- 
niques fail to work and the problem still exists, the interviewer 
will have to try referral to another agency or collect the records 
and information himself. 


‘Analyzing Problems I 
The crucial part of the interview occurs when the client's 


difficulties are studied. If mistakes are made at this time, 
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all future therapy is wasted. If symptoms rather than causes 
are accepted, the entire process of counseling will be futile. 
It is essential, therefore, that counselor and client move 
carefully when the interview begins its diagnosis. 


What Is Valid? 

Before the participants in the interview can identify 
problems they need to appraise the soundness of their in- 
formation. They should ask such questions as: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


11. 
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Can this information be verified, be reproduced? 

Is the information available in adequate quantities 
to be relied upon? 

Does somewhat similar information appear at chrono- 
logically different times? 


. Does the information come from several different 


sources? 


. Does the information gathered from records, from 


tests, from background-data blanks check with the 
results of the interview? 


. Does the information check with your judgment and 


the opinions of others? 


. Does the information agree with the client’s per- 


formance in school, on the job? 


. Is the client in a situation where he can easily provide 


accurate information without embarrassment? 


. Does the client provide information freely, quickly, 


and without obvious tensions? 


. Has the information been gathered by techniques 


that are fair and understood by the client? 
Are the tests that have been used applicable to the 
client and his situation? 
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12. Does the client feel that the information represents a 
fair and accurate portrayal? 


Identifying Problems 

The client’s problems may be identified in a variety of 
ways. The alert counselor will use as many approaches as 
are useful and needed. 


1. The client may voluntarily express his difficulties. 

2. A problem inventory or checklist may be used to 
supplement the information gained through the inter- 
view. 

3. Test results, the cumulative record, and the referral 


agency may all be helpful. 
4, Autobiographical and anecdotal materials are often 


of great help. 
5. Conflicts, omissions, overemphasis on some things, and 
developing tensions are all indicative of problem possi- 


bilities. 


Client Planning 

A primary outcome of the interview is growth of the 
client’s ability to care for his own problems. It would seem 
desirable, therefore, to encourage vigorous client participa- 
tion in the process of identifying and studying problems. 
The counselor will use many devices to encourage client 
activity. Conversational “hooks” and open-ended questions 
will be frequently employed. The counselor will hesitate 
to infer or suggest unless he thinks that greater client stimu- 
lation will result. The final analysis should be, as much as 
possible, the product of the client. 
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Understanding Social Settings 

There is an evident danger in attempting to understand 
the individual through the use of the interview. The inter- 
view is a “fish bowl” technique. The client is out of his 
normal habitat and away from his usual associates. As a 
result, he is going to behave differently. His actions and 
his verbalizations will not necessarily represent him with 
accuracy or with adequacy. The counselor faces the task 
(in cooperation with the client) of attempting to direct the 
interview toward the client’s regular activities. The client 
and the counselor cannot analyze problems effectively unless 


their scrutiny includes a careful study of the client's 
“normal” behavior. 


Interpreting Information 
The counselor needs to determine what information he 
should interpret to his client, when the interpretation should 
be made, and how to make it most effectively. 
Although there are few clear-cut answers to these ques- 


tions, the counselor may find the following suggestions of 
some value. 


1. The interpretative process has to take place during 
the entire interview. Information should be provided 
when it fits and when the counselor is ready for it. 

2. The information should be “spotlighted” according 
to the needs of the counselee and the nature of the 
evidence. : 

8. There should be a balance of strengths and weak- 
nesses and a well-rounded portrayal of all important 
considerations. 

4. Information should be interpreted in relationship t° 
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the situations the client has faced and will probably 
meet in the future. 

5. General relationships will prove more helpful to the 
client than specific detailed numbers. 

6. Information should be given to the client as he indi- 
cates a willingness and an ability to understand it. 

7. General areas of information should be included 
rather than a vast amount of unorganized detail. 
Don’t get lost in the forest. 

8. The client should be encouraged to evaluate himself 
before he is given the material gathered by the inter- 
viewer. 

9. Information should be qualified in terms of norms 
used, relative ratings, what items do and do not 

_ Measure. 

10. There should be cooperation with the client in dis- 
cussing the implications of data being presented. 

11. Data should be interpreted in terms of several possible 
courses of action. 

12. Attaching of undue importance to a single score or 
point should be avoided. 

18, Items should be interpreted in terms of probability 
and not with finality. 

14. Test scores or past performance should not be inter- 
preted as definite guides to the future. Client should 
be helped to understand the possibility of improve- 
ment of performance. 


Developing Plans 
Almost all the earlier interview activities have been pre- 
Paratory. They have been used to build a firm foundation 


upon which intelligent planning might be based. The 
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following considerations are of importance in the develop- 
ment of plans: 


1. 


2. 


8. 


4. 


10. 


The plans to be evolved must be somewhat in accord- 
ance with the client’s aims and aspirations. 
The client's understanding of his problems and his 
situations must guide planning. 

The client’s “feelings” as well as his thinking must 
be taken into account. 

The plans developed must be acceptable to the client 
and be possessed by him. 


. The client should be encouraged to suggest as many 


of the plans as possible. 


. Immediate goals should be considered in relation to 


long-term possibilities. 


. The intensity of desire and operational efficiency of 


the client will condition the plans to be made. 


. The plans may very logically be developed in terms 


of alternatives, 


. The client’s freedom of movement (freedom to make 


choices) determines somewhat the plans to be made. 
The formulation of plans should sometimes be de- 
layed until the client has had time for contemplation, 
further study, and additional experience. 


Closing the Interview 


The closing stages of the interview must be competently 
handled. The interviewee will tend to remember more 
vividly the closing moments; as a result, the entire interview 
can be bungled at this point, 


Time Limitations 


Practice and theory vary regarding the advisability of 
following specific time allotments, Each interview varies 
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so much from the preceding one that adjustable time 
arrangements may work best. On the other hand, the 
establishment of a time arrangement tends to encourage 
both participants to use the time more wisely. The coun- 
selor is in the best position to determine his own policies. 
These policies will need to be developed in accordance 
with institutional policies, type of clientele, and adequacy 
of counseling time. 


When To Stop 

If the interview has proceeded satisfactorily, there will 
be several indications to help decide when to stop. If the 
interviewee’s situation has been explored, if time for emo- 
tional release has been adequately provided, if the client 
has developed some plausible plans of action, and if the 
client seems satisfied, the time for closing is probably 
approaching. An interview should not be allowed to drag. 
On the other hand, it should not be closed before its pur- 


poses have been accomplished. 


Client Satisfaction 

The counselee should leave with a feeling of satisfaction. 
A feeling of dissatisfaction will not result in much construc- 
tive action. The interviewer may want to secure the 
reactions of his client regarding the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the interview. This review will be helpful in 
evaluating the techniques used, in further exploration by 
the counselee, and in stressing the more important parts of 


the interview. 


Closing Summary 
Both participants should review the interview. It is 


important that the essentials covered be searched for and 
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emphasized. It will also be desirable to re-examine the 
entire meeting to be sure no important gaps are left. The 
counselee might be asked to review his plan of action. 

In closing, the counselor should assure the counselee of 
his continued interest in his welfare. He should also indi- 
cate that the door is always open for a return engagement. 


After the Interview 


When the interview is completed, the counselor has two 
important responsibilities left to discharge. 


1. He should write a report of the interview as soon as 
possible. By making an immediate record he gets the 
information recorded before he has forgotten the essen- 
tial points covered. 

2. He should follow-up the interview. This may be done 
in a few days or a few weeks, depending upon the 
nature of the case. This follow-up provides a means 
of evaluating the effectiveness of his interviewing. It 


also determines whether or not the client is in need 
of additional help. 


6 


Organizing the Counseling Program 


Systematic and effective interviewing cannot 
be carried on unless the school or agency develops adequate 
Counseling services. The interview is only one phase of 
the process of counseling. It is pertinent, therefore, to 
Consider first the over-all services of the guidance program 
and then the organization of the counseling activities. 


The Guidance Program 

The guidance or pupil personnel program consists of a 
variety of specific services. Some of these services are 
directed by the counselor, while others are responsibilities 
shared with other staff members. The following areas cover 
the major services of the guidance program. 

1. Services to groups of pupils. Pupils often have many 
needs and problems not cared for in the instructional pro- 
gram. In addition, there are several group activities that 
are needed to supplement and enrich the counseling pro- 
gram. Illustrations of these group services are: orientation 
activities, occupational information, group testing, guidance 
units in regular classes, group conferences, career days, and 
clubs. Most of these services can and should be carried 
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on as important and integral parts of the regular instruc- 
tional program. 

2. Services to individuals. The guidance program is 
particularly interested in the improvement of services to 
the individual. Such activities would include help to pupils 
in: self-understanding, selecting courses and programs, 
making educational and vocational plans, initiating plans 
of action, solving personal problems, placement and fol- 
low-up, and learning problem-solving skills. 

8. Services to the staff. The guidance program should 
be of distinct service to the rest of the staff. It should help 
teachers get information about pupils, assist in the in-service 
training program, serve teachers as a referral resource, assist 
teachers with problems they face, provide research informa- 
tion needed by teachers, furnish information to teachers 
about home and community factors, and actively assist in 
activities promoting teacher growth. i 

4. Services to the administration. The guidance program 
should be of real help to the administrators of the school. 
It may aid in curriculum reorganization and development, 
assist in evaluating the school’s program, aid in sectioning 
and placement of pupils, help in furnishing research infor- 
mation, and provide information on problem cases. ` 

5. Services to parents and community organizations. The 
guidance program should help to unite the school, the home, 
and the community. There are many ways by which the 
guidance program can be of assistance. It can encourage 
parents to participate when pupils’ academic plans are being 
made, It can confer with parents and utilize their insights 
and assistance. It can identify community referral resources 


to help pupils and parents to use these resources in a more 
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effective way. It can develop cooperative arrangements 
with employers and with placement services. 

6. Services in research. Every school needs more ade- 
quate and accurate information upon which to build. The 
guidance program can furnish much of this needed informa- 
tion. It can conduct community occupational surveys, 
follow-up studies, failure studies, work experience needs, 
pupil problem surveys, studies of individual pupils, and 
surveys of pupils’ interests and plans. These studies will be 
helpful to the counselors; they will be of even greater help 
to the entire staff. In carrying on the studies, the entire 
staff will be encouraged to participate. 


The Role of Staff Members in a Guidance Program 

All members of the staff participate in some way in the 
complete program of guidance services. In some fields they 
have direct, assigned, and primary responsibility. These 
functions are rather clear-cut and the job to be done can 
be staked out, However, many of the school’s responsibili- 
ties for youth are shared functions. Several staff members 
must work together if the job is to be well done. Many 
responsibilities of the guidance program fall within this 
cooperative or shared approach. As a result it is sometimes 
difficult to determine where one worker leaves off and 
another begins. Each school staff must develop its own 
set of working relationships. 


Role of Administrator 
Administrative leadership is indispensable. Without it 
no program can succeed. It is important, therefore, that 
we understand the contributions the administrator should 
make. 
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1. The administrator helps the staff concentrate its atten- 
tion on the problems, needs, and characteristics of the 
pupils. 

2. The administrator has the responsibility for providing 
personal leadership in developing better guidance 
services. 

8. The administrator helps the staff understand the 
“shared responsibility” of all for pupil growth. He 
helps them understand their mutual concern and the 
changing proportions of responsibility in different 
situations, 

4. The administrator helps to build attitudes and under- 
standings that make it possible for counselors and 
teachers to work effectively because of their apprecia- 
tion of each other’s contributions, 

. The administrator provides the time, scheduling, and 
facilities to enable staff members to work more 
effectively, 

. The administrator helps to interpret the program of 
guidance services to the school board and to the com- 

munity. 

The administrator helps by providing in- 

ing activities to assist teachers and coun: 

ing greater skills, 

. The administrator helps the staff organize its resources 
to provide optimum benefits to pupils. 


service train- 
selors in acquir- 


Role of the Teacher 

No guidance or counseling program can neglect the class- 
room teacher. The number of teachers, the numerous 
contacts they have with pupils, the important bonds they 


build with the young people, and the influence they have 
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with pupils makes their vigorous participation desirable and 
necessary. Teachers can make these all-important contri- 
butions: 


1. Teachers, as teachers, are primarily concerned with 
the problems and needs of their pupils. 

2. Teachers are the first line of detection of the emerging 
maladjustments of pupils. 

8. Teachers control most of the school situations that 
contribute to pupil development. 

4. Teachers have an opportunity to implement many of 
the decisions made as a result of the pupil's contacts 
with the counselors. 

5. Teachers have an opportunity to provide many group- 
therapy activities. 

6. Teachers have an opportunity to provide many instruc- 
tional services closely related to the needs and prob- 
lems of the pupils. 

7. Teachers have an opportunity to acquire much in- 
formation and many insights about pupils and their 
experiences. 

8. Teachers develop many effective contacts with parents 
and community agencies. These contacts have im- 
portant possibilities in the complete guidance program. 

9. Teachers have many personal contacts with pupils. 
These “rapport” relationships place them in a strategic 
position in helping children. 


Role of the Counselor 

Few schools, if any, will find it possible to delegate all 
counseling responsibilities to teachers. They will find this 
“extra” assignment is not taken as seriously as some of the 


teachers’ other responsibilities. They will find the majority 
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of the faculty untrained and uninterested in attaining 
sufficient specialized counseling competence. They will 
also find that most of the teachers are too overloaded to 
carry on intensive individual counseling, regardless of their 
interest or ability for these responsibilities. They will find 
that distinct interests and abilities are needed for successful 
counseling. They will find it necessary to plan, to define, 
and to delegate some counseling responsibilities. Because 
of these and other factors, it is usually necessary for a school 
to begin a two-pronged approach: (a) to help the entire staff 
increase its effectiveness in helping pupils, and (b) to select 
or employ a few people to carry the major load of assigned 
counseling. These selected counselors can be expected to 
make such contributions as the following: 


I, The counselor has a designated responsibility for coun- 
seling. Much of this counseling is supplemental to 


the work of the teachers in helping pupils with their 
problems and their plans. 


. The counselor accumulates and organizes basic data 
about pupils for staff use. 


. The counselor helps teachers with pupil problems that 
the teachers find difficult, 


4, The counselor helps the staff organize its contacts with 
parents, 

5. The counselor helps the staff identify and utilize com- 
munity referral resources. 

6. The counselor helps teachers develop instructional 
activities more closely related to guidance needs of 
pupils. 

7. The counselor helps the staff develop many of the 


important guidance services of the school—orientation 
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activities, placement services, testing programs, pupil 
personnel records, follow-up services, and the like. 

8. The counselor helps the staff gather, organize, and use 
educational and occupational information needed by 


teachers, 


9. The counselor helps the staff collect information 
needed to evaluate and improve the school’s program. 


SOME CONTRASTS BETWEEN TEACHING AND COUNSELING 1 


Teaching 
1. The teacher needs to know 
pupils so that educational objectives 
are attained and normal growth 
processes encouraged, 


2. The subject matter outcomes 
(or objectives) to be attained are 
known by the teacher. 


8. The teacher is responsible for 
encouraging growth toward objec- 
tives partially determined by the 
social order (citizenship, honesty )- 
The teacher has a responsibility for 
the welfare of the culture. 

4. Teaching starts with a group 
relationship and individual contacts 
grow out of and return to group 
activities. 


5. The teacher is responsible for 
the welfare of many children at one 
time. 

6. The teacher carries on most 
of her work directly with children. 


7. The teacher uses skill in 
group techniques with great fre- 
quency—while interviewing skills 
are used less often. 


1Developed by the staff of th 


Counseling 
1. The counselor needs to know 
upils in terms of specific problems, 
trations, and plans for the future. 


2, The subject matter of the 
interview is unknown to the coun- 
selor and sometimes unknown to 
the counselee. 

8. The counselor is responsible 
for helping the counselee resolve 
his own personal problems. The 
counselor has a responsibility for 
the welfare of the counselee. 


4, Counseling starts with an in- 
dividual relationship and moves to 

up situations for greater efficiency 
or to supplement the individual 
process. 

5. The counselor is responsible 
for only one person at one time. 


6. The counselor works with and 
through many people. Referral re- 
sources and techniques are of con- 
siderable importance. i 

7. The counselor uses interview- 
ing skills as a basic technique. 


e Institute of Counseling, Testing and 
Guidance, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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Teaching 
8. The teacher uses tests, rec- 


ords, and inventories to assist the 
instructional (educational) process. 


9. The teacher has many tools 
(curriculum outlines, books, work- 
books, visual and auditory aids) to 
increase her effectiveness, 


10. The teacher needs to increase 
her information relating to instruc- 
tional activities, 


11. The teacher has a “com- 
pelled” relationship. Children are 
required to be there. 


12. The teacher deals with chil- 
dren, the majority of whose adjust- 
ments are happy and satisfying, 


18. The teacher is much con- 
cerned with the day-to-day growth 
of pupils and with their general 
development. 


14. The skillful teacher tries to 
develop many abilities which in- 
crease her instructional effectiveness, 


Counseling 


8. The counselor uses tests, 
records, and inventories to discover 
factors relating to a problem. The 
results are used for problem-solving 
(therapeutic) purposes, 


9. The counselor has no tools 
which are used with all the coun- 
selees. She must help the counselee 
discover first problems and their 
causes and then the individually 
appropriate sources of assistance. 


10. The counselor needs informa- 
tion not frequently used by teach- 
ers; information about occupations, 
training institutions, colleges, ap- 
prenticeship programs, community 
Occupational opportunities, place- 
ment, referral resources, social serv- 
ice agencies, diagnostic and clinical 
instruments. 


11. The most, effective counseling 
comes from a voluntary association. 
The counselee must want help and 
must feel that the counselor can be 


helpful. 


12. The counselor’s clients are 
disturbed by frustrations, They are 
often characterized by emotional 
tensions, previous disappointments, 
and lack of confidence, 


18. The counselor is concerned 
with the counselee’s immediate 
problems and choices, but she is 
also interested in helping the coun- 


selee develop workable long-term 
plans, 


14. The skillful counselor tries to 
develop many of the abilities used 
by a wide variety of highly tech- 
nical specialists: psychiatrists, clin- 
ical psychologists, test technicians, 
Occupational information specialists, 
social workers, visiting teachers, 
juvenile delinquency workers, place- 
ment officers, and the like. 
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Organizing for Counseling 
Each school approaches its organizational problems some- 
what differently. Certain factors, however, should be con- 


sidered by all schools: 


1. A high level of counseling competence is needed. 
Therefore, the administrator should select the assigned 
counselors in such a way that competence is assured. 
The rapidity with which the program can be de- 
veloped, the counselor load, and other similar aspects 
hinge upon the number of competent counselors avail- 
able. 

2. The number of counselees per counselor should not 
be excessive. In general, the fewer the better. As 
many staff members as possible should be provided 
if the level of counseling competence can be main- 


tained. 
3. Counselees should remain with the same counselor 


as long as possible. 

4, It is usually advisable for all counselors to carry on 
some teaching activities. 

5. Counselors need time, space, and other facilities. Al- 
though no final evidence is available as yet, it is prob- 
ably desirable for each counselor to have a maximum 
of 100 counselees for each daily hour of counseling 
time. A more desirable ratio of 75 counselees per 


hour of counseling time should be sought. It is also 
necessary to free counselors to work with teachers 
and parents and to carry on their other important 
activities. Meeting rooms, cumulative folders, testing 


resources, and files of educational and occupational 


data are needed. 
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6. It is decidedly advantageous for counselors to meet 
with parents. 

7. Counselors need an opportunity to work with teachers. 
A clear recognition of this activity should be provided 
in all organizational plans. 

8. Community and school staff contacts should be made 
so that an effective program of referral can be used. 

9. The counseling service requires the understanding 
cooperation of the entire staff. 

10. An in-service program for the entire staff and another 
more intensive plan for the assigned counselors will 
be needed in most schools, 

11. Clerical services must be made available to the coun- 


selors if they are to use their time in the most effec- 
tive way. 


Qualities of the Counselor 


The staff members selected to do the assigned counseling 


will need to have certain attributes, Such characteristics 
as the following will be helpful: 


1. A sincere interest in 


them. 


2. A great deal of experience in informal counseling. 
8. A desire to improve self, to secure further training. 
4. Excellent working relationships with the rest of the 
staff. 
. Real skill in interviewing, in test, and record utili- 
zation. 
6. The ability to understand people. 
7. A genuine desire to help pupils grow in self-analysis 
and self-directiveness, 
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. A wholesome and optimistic outlook on life. 
. Successful personal adjustments—the ability to solve 
one’s individual difficulties in desirable ways. 
10. An appreciation and understanding of the entire edu- 
cational program. 

11. An understanding of child growth and development. 
12. A well-developed philosophy of democratic human 
relationships. 


Energetic and intelligent administrative leadership is 
necessary if these factors are encompassed in the developing 
counseling program. The entire staff must be helped to see 
the importance of counseling, the important contributions 
each member can make, and the ways by which a coordi- 
nated and cooperative program can be built. 

Duties, Standards, and Qualifications of Counselor ? 


Duties of the Counselor 
A. Providing counseling and its supporting activities to assist 
individuals to make adjustments and to formulate and carry 


out plans. 

Providing counseling depends upon 
in a school of a person having competence 
on counseling relationships. The person so 
be able to take active responsibility for organizing, 
tion to, and carrying on the essential supporting activities. Col- 
lectively the supporting activities, with counseling, constitute 
the services basic to the organized guidance program. Inherent 
in organizing the basic services of the guidance program 1s the 
obligation to establish working relationships within the school 
and with community agencies for a maximum use of resources 
for individual adjustment and planning. The basic services of 
the guidance program are: 

2 Duties, Standards, and Qualifications o; Sg Cc, Mise. 83144, 


Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washin; 7 
February, 1949. One of a series of reports on counselor prepet fe 


© oo 
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giving direc- 
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1. Organizing systematic means for obtaining, recording, and 
using significant individual data. 

2. Obtaining and making available the information needed 
for individual planning of occupational goals and educa- 
tional programs, and for using school and community re- 
sources to solve other personal problems, 

8. Providing organized means for assisting individuals to 
satisfy their need for paid employment during the school 
year and summer vacations as well as upon leaving school, 
also for assisting them to enter their next educational steps 
beyond the school. 

4, Using regularly both systematic and special follow-up con- 
tacts with former students to secure important data. 


B. Aiding school administrators, teachers, other staff members, 


and parents to perform better their daily tasks of working with 
individuals by: 


i Interpreting the 
port. 


2. Providing them with data which will help them to under- 
stand the individual and his needs, 


8. Giving direct assistance to teachers who have exceptional 
pupils or those who present problems, 


4. Developing in-service training programs, 


guidance program and securing their sup- 


C. Presenting and interp 
as a partial basis for tot 


1. Evaluating educational services, 

2. Modifying the curriculum and instruction, 
8. Assisting out-of-school youth. 

4. Effecting favorable public relations, 
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Qualifications and Training of Counselors 

The qualifications and training of a counselor must be such 
as to prepare him to fulfill the duties outlined above. His quali- 
fications in these three areas should be evaluated: education, 
experience, and personal fitness, 


A. EDUCATION. 

1. General. A counselor must have a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited institution and must meet fully the 
regular State educational requirements for a teacher's 
certificate valid for the grade level in which the 
counselor is employed. 

2, Professional. A counselor must have at least the 
equivalent of a master’s degree with major emphasis 
in the essential areas of the guidance program. A 
basic course in “Principles and Practices of the Guid- 
ance Program” should be a prerequisite to this train- 
ing. The essential areas in each of which some 
training is required are: 

a, Core areas of training 
(1) The counseling process 
(2) Understanding the individual 
(8) Educational and occupational information 
(4) Administrative relationships of the guidance 
program 
(5) Research and evaluation procedures for coun- 
selors. 
b. Training supplementary to the core areas 
In addition to the above required core areas of 
training, counselors shall have had or shall secure 
training in psychology, economics, and sociology. 


r must have had at least 
experience, at least 
field or fields other 


B. Exrenmnce. A practicing counselo 
2 years of successful teaching or counseling 
1 year of cumulative work experience ina 
than school work, 8 to 6 months of supervised counseling experi- 


ence or internship, and sufficient experience in activities of social 
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gnifi i ity, to reveal 
significance, such as volunteer work in the community, Ve 
interest in working with others and to indicate leadership ability. 


C. Personan Frrness. The personal qualifications of a pro- 
spective and practicing counselor can be placed in four groups: 
scholastic aptitude, interests, activities, and personality factors. 
Any one of these sources may not provide sufficient evidence, 
but the four combined should indicate a pattern of interest in 
and an ability to work with people, 


1. Scholastic aptitude. The scholastic aptitude of the 

Prospective, as well as that of the practicing, counselor, 

must be adequate to enable him to complete graduate 
work successfully in a university, 

. Interests. Both the Prospective and pr; 

selor must 


Whether a person Possesses this type of interest could 
be determined by his stated interests, his measured 


bo 


types of records furnished. 


casured interests should be used to gather evi- 
dence of his interest 


in working with people. 
8. Activities. A counselor must h 
with people. The activities o 


instructional activities, this 


interested in working with People. If it shows that 
he has been active in 


as church, civic clubs, Scout work, or Community 
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Chest, further evidence of interest in working with 
people is provided. Personal references given by the 
person desiring to be a counselor may aid in deter- 
mining his community activities. 

4, Personality factors. The personality characteristics of 
a prospective or practicing counselor must indicate his 
emotional maturity as demonstrated by the organiza- 
tion of his personal life—particularly as evidenced by 
his ability to live in a social order and to participate 
in community affairs. An examination of the role 
he has played in the community may reveal civic 
leadership, a feeling of responsibility, and a capacity 
to inspire confidence. Further evidence of a well- 
adjusted personality can be obtained from records, 
family life, references (what others say about his 
personal traits, his character, and his place in the 
community), clinical interviews, and by the use of 
one or more tests of personality. In so far as possible 
it should be determined that he possesses qualities 
such as patience, tact, poise, a sense of humor, a sense 
of worth, a freedom from withdrawing tendencies, 
the ability to profit from mistakes, and the ability to 
take criticism. Another important requirement of 
both the counselor and the prospective counselor is 
that of personal appearance. This includes good 
health, pleasing voice, magnetism, and freedom from 
annoying mannerisms. Any physical deformity should 
be appraised and considered in the light of its effect 


on counselees. 


Code of Professional Ethics for Counselors 

A. A counselor, in respecting the dignity of each counselee, gives 
him his primary allegiance. A counselor accepts responsi- 
bility for safeguarding the confidential relationship between 
him and the counselee. In his writing, speaking, and inter- 


viewing he makes it clear that counselors have a relationship 
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to counselees similar to that of lawyers to clients, or doctors 
to patients. 


. A counselor accepts all who seek his assistance but does not 


allow the demand for his services to dilute the quality of his 
services, If the demand is greater than can be handled satis- 
factorily, the counselor informs the proper administrative 
authority of his inability to provide adequate counseling 
services. Until additional services can be made available, he 
selects those in greatest need of counseling, 

A counselor actively promotes the concept of counseling as a 
profession. He attempts to get others not to take counseling 
responsibility beyond their limitations, 

. A counselor enlists the cooperation and assistance of other 
staff workers and administrators in providing necessary sup- 
porting services for the counseling program of the school. 

A counselor, when necessary, refers counselees to appropriate 
persons or agencies and takes steps to make such referrals 
possible and to insure continuity in counseling. 

A counselor as a staff member is a part of the school team, 
and accepts his share of general school duties. He resists 
those which interfere with his duties as counselor, either 


because of their incompatibility or because they make undue 
inroads on his time, 


A counselor seeks employment only on the basis of his quali- 
fications. He does not e 


xploit his political or non-professional 
affiliations for this purpose. 


A counselor continues to grow professionally. 
A counselor maintains active cooperation with some pro- 
fessional group or groups. 

A counselor continuously engages in research designed to 
contribute to his personal growth or to that of the profession. 


He plans such research so that the counselor-counselee rela- 
tionships are not violated. 


. A counselor periodically evaluates his work and seeks the 


assistance of others who can help 
of his work. 
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Steps in Organizing a Guidance Program 
No two schools will develop their programs in the same 
way. In each system local factors must be taken into 
account. The following suggestions illustrate some of the 
major steps to be taken as the program develops. 


1. Think of guidance services in terms of an organized program 
within the total school program using whatever assets and 
facilities are at hand. 

2. Assist the staff in a study of the needs, problems, and char- 
acteristics of the pupils. Identify the necessity for improving 
the guidance services and the kinds of services needed. 

8, Plan for consistent understanding and support to the guid- 
ance program through administrative policy and practice. 

4, Take stock of the qualifications of the school staff; experi- 
ence, training, and interest in guidance work; essential back- 
ground, suitability of personality, and leadership qualities. 


Inventory the resources outside of the school. Locate help- 


ful parental, community, and regional sources of assistance. 
dered and activi- 


5, Take an inventory of services now being ren 
ties now being carried on either as integral parts of the 
regular school program or as special guidance services which 
may be considered as essential to the guidance program. 

6. Make job analyses of each of the basic services of the guid- 


ance program. The guidance services will be re-examined 
in the light of these job analyses. frat 
7. Designate a leader, or leaders, and assign responsibilities 
to members of the staff according to the job analyses, and 
make necessary load and time adjustments. 
8. Establish K Rae training program in the light of the 
survey of staff qualifications and based on the job aa 
of the basic guidance services. Take advantage of a 
accessible resources in and out of school. i 
9. Provide regular administrative controls for and supervisory 
2 Developed by the staff of the Institute of Counseling, Testing and 
Guidance, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. me 
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help to those charged with svecific responsibility in the 
guidance program. 3 
10. Plan to evaluate the effectiveness of the guidance program. 


The Administrator Moves 


It will be necessary to translate these general stages into 
specific moves. Here the administrator shows the quality 
of his abilities. As has already been indicated, each de- 


velopment will need to be made in terms of the specific 
school situation. 


The Role of the Administrator in Organizing 
the Guidance Program + 
What He Does 


1. Makes a preliminary survey 
of existing school services, facilities, 
and resources, These include: 


Why He Does It 

1. Because administrative sup- 
port and enthusiasm are essential 
to the development of an effective 
a. Over-all educational Program. program of guidance services within 

b. Pupil needs and problems, the over-all framework of the school. 

c. Staff readiness, Since the administrator will be held 

d. Physical facilities, responsible in case of the failure of 

e. Personal educational objec- the guidance program, it is impor- 

tives, tant that he estimate the program’s 
£. Community readiness. chances for success before egin- 

g. Financial situation of school, ning. 

If his findings indicate a reason- 
able chance for success and he de- 
cides to work at the project, the 
administrator then plans further 
action. 


2. Consults with authorities from 2. To gain adequate orientation 
colleges, state departments, and the to some of the organizational prob- 
U. S. Office of Education. lems that are likely to be encoun- 
a. Takes courses in guidance, tered in his own school, To discover 

b. Reads books in the field, and build working relationships with 

c. Visits schools where guidance persons able to serve as consultants 
services are in operation, in the developmental stages of the 

local program, 


*Prepared by George Myers, Department of F. 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
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What He Does 
8. Discusses the project with 
school board to insure general ap- 
proval and budgetary support. 


4, Arranges faculty meetings to 
locate best approaches for the local 
school. 

a. With key leaders (principals 

and supervisors). 

b. With faculty as a whole. 


5. Arranges for the selection of 
a guidance council of faculty mem- 
bers, based on results of a faculty 
survey blank or other device. 


6. Decides with staff on the best 
approach to be made to the pro- 
gram, on basis of study of various 
possible approaches. Possible ap- 
proaches: 

a. Survey of existing services. 

b. Drop-out and follow-up stud- 

ies. 

c. Study of pupil problems and 

needs. 


7. Provides sufficient time so 
that the approach chosen can be 
adequately carried out. 


8. Appoints a capable and quali- 
fied staff member to head up the 
guidance program. 


9. Supplements his staff with 
persons who have a guidance point 
of view and who are able to func- 
tion in one or more aspects of the 
guidance program. 

10. Arranges the schedule to per- 
mit a minimum of one counseling 
period daily for each 100 pupils. 


11. Provides adequate cumulative 
record forms and designates respon- 
any for keeping records up tO 

te. 


Why He Does It 


8. To insure support and provide 
orientation. 


4. To secure faculty participa- 
tion and support. To orient the 
faculty members. To make the 

idance program an integral part 
of the total school program. 


5. Cooperative effort is impor- 
tant and necessary. To insure that 
each staff member understands and 
appreciates the aims and objectives 
of the program-to-be. 

6. So that every staff member 
has a part to play in the selection 
and carrying out of the approach. 
It is important that the evolving 
guidance program have a basis in 
real facts about the school and its 
pupils. 


7. Because a good program re- 
uires the active support of the 
faculty to insure success. 


8. Leadership and coordination 
are needed for the success of the 
program. 


9. Because adequately trained 
and qualified faculty members are 
needed to develop and carry on 


effective guidance. 


10. Because adequate counseling 
time is needed to insure an effective 
program. 

11. Because adequate and sys- 


tematic pupil-information is require 
for effective counseling. 
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What He Does 


12. Provides other necessary ma- 
terials and supplies needed for the 
program. 


18. Assigns to the librarian the 
responsibility for arranging guidance 
materials attractively and conven- 


iently in the school library. 


14, Arranges in-service training 
activities for all staff members. 


15. Encourages staff members to 
secure needed guidance training 
through college courses, summer 
work experience in non-teaching 
occupations, and so forth. 


16. Designates a staff member to 
be responsible for the testing pro- 
gram. 


17. Provides suitable private 
quarters for counseling interviews, 


18. Assigns responsibility for 
planning orientation activities and 
other supplementary services of the 
guidance program. 

19. Frees counselors from non- 
guidance, “busy-work” functions, 


20. Makes arrangements for his 
school to secure complete records 
on all transfer pupils. 


21, Devotes a reasonable portion 
of his time to supervision of the 
guidance program. 


22. Designates staff members and 
clerical assistance for studies aimed 
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Why He Does It 


12. Because a good program of 
guidance services requires tools and 
materials. 


18. Because orientational and in- 
formational aspects of the program 
require that materials be made avail- 
able to students and staff members. 


14. Staff members must under- 
stand the guidance services of the 
school, and become skillful in their 
interpretation and application, 


15. Because such training and ex- 
periences will assist teachers to shift 
their thinking from subjects to pupils 


and their special needs and prob- 
lems. 


16. Because coordination is 
needed to insure that testing be ade- 


quate, yet free from unnecessary 
duplication, 


17. Effective counseling requires 
suitable space, free from interrup- 
tions, and a setting which makes for 
€asy conversation. 


18. Effective orientation requires 


carefully planned and coordinated 
activities, 


19. Effective counseling is a full- 
time job. Students need to see the 
counselor as a friend rather than 
as a part-time disciplinarian and 


general “funky.” 


20. Adequate and continuous 
pupil information is needed for 
effective guidance, 


21. Because enthusiastic adminis- 
trative interest and support are vital 
to effective counseling, 


22. Evaluation will provide the 
basis for the continuous improve- 
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What He Does 
at the evaluation of guidance serv- 
ices. Such studies point the way 
to needed modifications and addi- 
tions, 
28. Continuously interprets the 
guidance program to the community. 


24, Gives credit to his staff for 
success, and takes personal responsi- 
bility for failure, of the guidance 
program. 


Some Problems 


There are a number of specific questions that relat 


Why He Does It 
ment and extension of existing guid- 
ance services. 


23. Community understanding 
and support are needed for effective 
guidance services. 

24. Because guidance services are 
a direct responsibility of the admin- 
istrator. 


of Interviewing 
e to 


the organization for interviewing as a part of the over-all 


guidance program. Some 0 


f these questions can be an- 


swered only by the local administrator. 


Who Should Interview? 


All members of the staff will do some interviewing as 


an integral pa 


rt of their daily responsibilities. Some teach- 


ers will talk with individual pupils on topics related to the 


classroom. Other teacher 


quite personal and individual topics. 
will at some time or other talk with par 


ș will meet with pupils and discuss 


Nearly all the teachers 
ents. Teachers need 


help to do a better job in this kind of interviewing. 


However, other staff me 


to carry on interviewing as one of 
g deals with the present problems 


bilities. This interviewin| 
and the future plans of the 


viewing is assigned and since it may j 
Je ability, insight, training, and experi- 


it requires considerab 


ence. 
terms of the responsibilities 


have been defined by the local school. 


Staff members should be selecte 
of a counselor as 


mbers will need to þe selected 


their assigned responsi- 


counselees. Since this inter- 
become quite involved, 


d or employed in 
these duties 
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How Much Interviewing Time? 

There is, as yet, very little uniformity in practice regard- 
ing time for interviewing. Since almost all schools have 
started or are starting from “seratch,” it will probably be a 
long time before ample time is available. It is probably 
better to begin with a modest allotment and let the service 
prove itself rather than to do a poorer job with a greater 
amount of time. 

Very little research is available to indicate the time re- 
quired for interviewing. However, an increasing number 
of writers suggest a daily period for counseling for each 
75-100 counselees, This would make it possible to devote 


period, the counselor would have an average of eight periods 
per counselee, Although there is little research to justify 
these recommendations, practice in the field would tend to 
confirm their reasonableness. This time should be available 
for Counseling and does not include time for work with 
teachers and with other phases of the guidance program. 


Who Should Be Interviewed? 


This is indeed an important question. Counselors have 
to hoard their time, There is too little ‘time and there are 
too many things to do. It is necessary for the counselor 
to do some selecting and to make careful plans for the wise 
use of his time. In too many situations counselors are 
spending their precious hours working exclusively with 
problem cases, failing students, and Pupils with low aca- 
demic aptitude. The majority are given no help, and many 


of the pupils desperately needing attention go unnoticed 
and unaided. 
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Some criteria to determine the distribution of work will, 
therefore, be helpful. The counselor should ask himself: 


1. What kind of problems can I best handle? 

2. What activities could be better handled through 
group situations? 

3. What instruments and inventories can I use to identify 
those pupils needing help? 

4. How can I enlist the help of other staff members in 
detecting emerging maladjustments? How can the 
staff be encouraged to make more accurate and more 
immediate referrals? 

5. Can I learn to scan the records, test results, autobi- 
ographies, and other materials to identify possible 
pupil difficulties? 

6. How can I use group meetings to help pupils study 
their own situations and to inventory their need and 
readiness for counseling? How can I best orient 
them to the ways I can be most helpful? 

7. How can I best identify and learn to use referral re- 


sources so that others may make their distinctive 


contributions? 
8. How can I avoid getting involved in routine pro- 


cedures that contribute little to my counseling? 
9. How can I improve my efficiency so that I continually 
become more productive? 


10. How can I learn to strive 
dissipate my energies chasing rainbows? 


for the attainable and not 


Interviewing and Group Activities 
The group situations in the school should not be sharply 
separated from the interviewing program. There is some 


research that indicates the value of planning both rather 
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than relying on either. The instructional staff has the 
opportunity to implement many if not most of the plans 
made during the interview. Unless these plans are properly 
executed in the group situation, the planning will have been 
of little avail. 

It has already been suggested that many informational 
and discussional types of assistance can be most efficiently 
cared for in group settings. The counselor finds many of 
these common needs through the interview. The group 
can then be used to give further attention to such needs. 

There are other extremely important contributions that 
can only be made by the use of group techniques. The 
advantages of group techniques are the following: 


1. The counselee needs to be studied and understood in 
his social groups. An understanding of the pupil is 
not possible without this information, 

2. Many of the counselee’s difficulties can only be re- 
solved in group relationships. The interview may help 
to identify the difficulty and to Suggest some solutions. 
But the counselee must implement these plans in his 


member of a group. 
the group. He is willing 
to suggest topics that might prove embarrassing if he 
were alone with the counselor, 


Should Interviewees Be Assigned? 
There are several advanta 

tion. Freedom of movem 
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encourages a desirable counseling relationship. Counselors 
can specialize and become more proficient in distinctive 
areas, 

On the other hand, there are certain values to more or- 
ganized assignment. The counselors can stay with the same 
group of counselees for a period of years. If all pupils are 
assigned, there is less likelihood that some individuals will 
go unnoticed when they should be getting assistance. The 
counselor has a greater sense of obligation when counselees 
are assigned to him. 

If the school has competent counselors, it will usually find 
it expedient to organize the counseling program under an 
assignment plan. This plan should provide for maximum 
continuity between counselor and counselee. In addition, 
it should always be possible for a counselee, a parent, or a 


counselor to request a transfer. 


Interviewing and Discipline 

The question of disciplining through the interview has 
been much debated. Some authorities have taken the posi- 
tion that the counselor cannot be involved in discipline and 
continue as a counselor. Still others have insisted that 
“good” discipline is counseling and that many people (par- 
ents, teachers, administrators) have to do both. 

The argument cannot be resolved here. It can be pointed 
out, however, that the following factors should be taken 
into account in a discussion of the issue: 


1. The counselor holds a staff and not a line position. 
a staff officer he cannot administer discipline. 

2. The counselor should not become labeled as one who 
inflicts punishment. Such a reputation will do much 
to destroy his effectiveness as a counselor. 


As 
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8. The counselor can and should do many things to make 
the enactment of discipline less necessary. 

4. The counselor can gather most of the basic data for 
the administrator so that he can discipline more intelli- 
gently, 

5. As much counseling as possible should precede and 
follow the disciplining period. 

6. The counselor should be carrying on so many non- 


disciplinary types of activities that he is known and 
respected as a counselor, 


Should Interviewers Teach? 


If the school has a sufficient number of competent coun- 
selors, it will often be helpful for them to do some teaching. 
This procedure is suggested because: 


1. As teachers, the counselors are accepted and respected. 
The teachers fee] that the counselors understand the 
difficult problems the teachers face. 

2. The counselors will co 


stand the instructional program of the school. They 
can be more helpful in curri 


growing out of classroom situations, They will also 


e teachers’ point of view. 
er method of contacting 


Some Organizational Problems 
There are a number of questi 


answer for itself, In answerin 
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must consider the entire educational program and the guid- 
ance services as a part of that educational program. The 
interview as one of the techniques of counseling must be 
related to the adequacy of all the guidance services. 


1. Is the guidance program concerned with all the pupils 
or is it primarily interested in problem cases and 
typical youngsters? 

2. Are guidance and instructional services synonymous 
or are there distinctive features of each? 

8. Can teachers do the whole job or is there a need for 
designated counselors? 

4. Should counselors spend most of their time on case 
activities or should part of their time be spent with 
teachers? 

5. Can guidance services be carried on through group 
activities or is there a need for individual work? 

6. Are guidance services a matter of concern to second- 
ary schools only or are they also essential in the 
elementary schools? 

7. Should the school assume the entire responsibility for 
the guidance of youth or is this a responsibility of 
school, home, and community? 

8. Should the guidance program be organized as a line 
or as a staff service? 

9. Is the guidance program largely concerned with indi- 
vidual counseling or does it have a role to play in 
the improvement of curriculum and administrative 
practices? 

10. Is the guidance program responsible for testing, fol- 
low-up, placement, and occupational information or 
are these shared responsibilities with the guidance 
service providing primary leadership? 
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Case Materials for Discussion 


THE FOLLOWING CASE materials are included 
to serve as a means for encouraging discussions, The topics 
presented are not intended to serve as a guide to be fol- 
lowed. Many of these’ topics indicate procedures the coun- 
selor should not follow. The appropriate answers are not 
suggested. These materials are included to stimulate care- 
ful consideration of the points of view needed and the better 
procedures to be followed, 

These materials should be used to identify the additional 
information needed by the counselor, Enough material has 


The Case of Harry 
Counselor's Contact. Harry appeared at the Adult 


get some help. 


Statement of Problem. Harry is a salesman for a large 
line of electrical appliances. He has been doing very well. 
The position of regional sales manager is due to open soon. 
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CASE MATERIAL FOR DISCUSSION 


Harry is in line (by tenure and sales record) for the posi- 
tion. He has just heard, indirectly, that he is not going 
to be promoted. He wants to quit his present job and 
find another type of work. 

Identifying Data. Harry is 46 years old. He has been 
with his present company for nine years. Before that he 
has worked for a newspaper (handling ads), for a con- 
struction company (truck driver), in a large manufacturing 
plant (drill operator), for an insurance company (claim 
adjuster), and in a variety of short-term jobs. He never 
stayed with one position for more than three years, felt 
dissatisfied with all these jobs. He expresses a feeling of 
Satisfaction with his present concern but was exceedingly 
critical of his boss. He feels that the boss is playing favor- 
ites and that he is discriminating against Harry. 

Family Data. Harry is married (four years) and has 
two children, ages two years and four months. His wife 
is 86 years old and is a former school teacher. She gradu- 
ated from college and worked for twelve years. Harry feels 
that she misses the freedom and the salary she enjoyed 
before marriage. They have not been able to find suitable 
living quarters in a desirable section of the city. Harry's 
modest salary does little more than provide the minimum 
essentials, Harry is not able to drive new cars and dress 
as well as he formerly did. 

Personal-Social Data. Harry is a tall, good-looking indi- 
vidual. He seems quite emotional and expresses vigorous 
likes and dislikes. He is quite positive and opinionated on 
a wide variety of topics. He speaks rather critically of 
most of the people he has worked for. 

Harry dropped out of high school at the end of his second 
year. He was a fair student in school and encountered no 
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serious academic difficulties. He was an outstanding athlete 
for the first two years and was on several all-state teams. 
He was acclaimed one of the most promising athletes in the 
state until a football injury during his second year prevented. 
further participation in athletics, 

Test Data. Harry was given a number of tests at the 
testing center. 


Otis (adult)—I.Q. 196 
Kuder Preference (in percentiles) 


Mechanicalsa Coren a N 98 
Computational ........ 0.777) 10 
Scientific’ Bi Retera. a eee 85 
RErSUASIVG o MN vem BI 99 
ATUS ES ta e te oer, ae Oe 20 
Uittetany, (emit he Sve ale 5 
Musical Se ETa AE a voice 8 
Social Service ................., 10 
Clerical is seenk schist hee 12 


igh ratings—Engineer, Fireman, Policeman 
Low ratings—Teacher, Y.M. C.A. Secretary, Social 
Worker 


Statements for Discussion 


1. Harry is obviously maladjusted at home. 

2. Early athletic success has so inflated his ego that 
everyday living has become difficult. 

8. His interests indicate that he is genuinely interested 
in the selling field. 


4. Harry should have continued his job as a truck driver 
for the construction company. 


5. His occupational changes prove that he is occupa- 
tionally unstable. ` 

6. He is being unfairly treated and the counselor should 
encourage him to get a position with another similar com- 
pany. 
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7. Harry should confront his boss with the information 
and threaten to quit unless he gets the promotion. 
8. Harry has undoubtedly developed some bad habits 
in his relations with his superior officers. 
9. Harry’s marriage was unfortunate and there is little 
he can do under his present circumstances. 
10. Harry’s basic problem rests in the fact that he does 
not like to have a reduced personal income because of his 
family obligations, 


Counseling Considerations 

1. It is important for the counselor to give Harry a warm 
and accepting reception. 

2. The counselor should allow Harry ample opportunity 
to “unload” by telling his story as completely as he cares 
to tell it. 

8. Since Harry is obviously at fault, the counselor should 
point out the mistakes he has made. 

4. The counselor should tell Harry to go ahead and quit 
because he (the counselor) can easily find another job 
for him. 

5. It would be desirable for the counselor to interview 
Harry’s wife and get her side of the story. 

6. Harry’s earlier school and job experiences have nothing 
to do with his present problems and no time should be spent 
collecting background information. 

7. Since the problem is primarily one growing out of 
housing, the counselor should immediately refer Harry to 
the housing bureau. 

8. Because of Harry’s high interests (Kuder) in the me- 
chanical and scientific fields, the counselor should encourage 
him to take evening school work in these fields. 
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9. It is doubtful if the counselor can be of much assistance 
without additional information, 


The Case of Paul 
Counselor's Contact. Paul came to the counselor's 
office as a potential drop-out, The school has a requirement 
that all drop-outs must first clear with the counselor before 
leaving school. 
Identifying Data. Male, age 18 years old, junior in high 


school, enrolled in college Preparatory course. Repeated 
the 6th grade. 


neither graduated from high school, 

Paul’s education and w. 
School Information, 

been very successful, 


sixth grade to strengthen his work in the f 
has been absent whenever possible, 


His school record for the last three years is as follows: 


BIGLSh ee yaar F English 
Social Studies ...C Social Studies . % 
Mathematics ....D Science...” B Industrial Arts ...A 
Science a... B Spanish r ani D Spanish ......... E 


Teachers report that Paul is uninterest 
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in his classroom work. He does not show any real drive. 
The industrial arts teacher does not agree with the other 
teachers. This teacher feels that Paul is an able and mis- 
understood pupil. He also believes that Paul should be 
encouraged to go into some phase of vocational training. 


Test Data. 


1. Academic aptitude 
California Mental Maturity ..1.Q. 114 (10th grade) 
Otis Self-administering .....1.Q. 117 ( 9th grade) 
California M.M. ............ 1.Q. 106 ( 6th grade) 


2. Achievement 
Towa Education Development Test (norms for 11th grade) 


Social (Studies: < ce. vacawiet eee 60th percentiles 
Natural Science ...........+.. 70th percentiles 
Correctness in Writing ........ 10th percentiles 
Quantitative Thinking ......... 90th percentiles 
Reading Social Studies ........ 50th percentiles 
Reading Natural Science ...... 60th percentiles 
Reading Literature ............ 12th percentiles 


Use of sources of information ..10th percentiles 


8. Vocational interests 
Kuder Preference (norms for 10th grade) 


Mechanical misss e veeis.t-0c0 meene 95th percentiles 
Computational ............... 20th percentiles 
CHEMUNG a A serene foarte 90th percentiles 
EEr ASINO aeaa oolsre E 10th percentiles 
FATEISLION ya rAr ema a a 15th percentiles 
CENY o E eA T 5th percentiles 
MOa A REE 5th percentiles 
Sociali Service: sisare susan ie 15th percentiles 
Cleea aae k a aE coke 55th percentiles 


Statements for Discussion 
1. In view of Pauľs academic record, he should be en- 


ouraged to drop out of school. 
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2. It was a serious mistake for Paul to take a college 
reparatory course. 
R . Evidently Paul's parents are causing the problem and 
they should encourage Paul to drop out of school. ; 

4. Paul's parents are interested in realizing some of their 
own unfilled ambitions through Paul's college career. 

5. Paul does not have sufficient academic aptitude to 
succeed in high school. 

6. It is obvious that Paul has had unsatisfactory elemen- 
tary school experiences that are basic causes of his present 
difficulties. 

7. Paul’s grades in high school indicate that he cannot 
hope to complete his high school work successfully. 

8. Paul’s grades in science and in industrial arts indicate 
real potentialities for college work in engineering. 

9. Paul's poor work is due to poor reading and study 
skills, 

10. The 1.Q. scores are sufficiently high to indicate that 
Paul can succeed in almost any college curriculum. 

11. Paul’s poor high school record indicates that the 
LQ. of 106 is probably the correct one. 

12. Paul’s work in English and Spanish shows very inade- 
quate language ability. 

13. The achievement test results indicate that, on the 
average, Paul is working up to ability. 

14. The fact that he has a brilliant older sister causes 
his lack of interest in school work. 


15. Paul has the right combination of interests (Kuder) 
to indicate real ability in mechanical and scientific fields. 
16. Paul has the characteristics (Kuder and Towa) that 


are most appropriate in the hi 


gh school program. 
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17. There is enough evidence to show that Paul should 
be encouraged to drop out of school. 

18. It is obvious that Paul cannot get through college. 

19. The counselor should spend some time studying Paul’s 
reading and study skills. 

20. The industrial arts teacher’s recommendations should, 
be followed and Paul should be encouraged to transfer to 
a vocational program. 

21. A great deal of additional information is needed be- 
fore Paul can make intelligent plans for the future, What 
information do you think is needed? 


Counseling Considerations 

1. Since Paul is not of college ability, his parents should 
be so advised. 

2. The counselor can do little to help Paul succeed in 
high school. 

8. The counselor should immediately help Paul find a 
field for training in vocational education. 

4. The counselor should administer a reading and a study 
skills test. 

5. Paul’s actual achievement is better than his grades. 
The counselor should encourage him to work harder. 

6. The counselor should encourage Paul to continue in 
school in order that he might take college work in engineer- 
ing. 

7. The counselor should study Paul’s elementary school 
record to detect possible problems. 

8. The counselor should encourage Paul to hire a tutor 
to help him raise his grades, 
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The Case of Jane 

Counselor's Contact. Jane graduated from Rockport 
High School in June. In September she comes into the 
counselor's office for help. Her plans have always included 
securing a degree in medicine. She has now found that 
none of the medical schools will give her any assurance 
that she will be admitted after completing her pre-medical 
college work. She has tried almost all the medical schools 
and each one has responded in a very negative way. She 
would like to have the counselor help her decide what she 
ought to do. 

Identifying Data. Jane is 18 years of age. She com- 
pleted a college Preparatory course with primary emphasis 
on science. She ranked second in a graduating class of 124. 


activities. There has be 
her to go into medicine, 
School Information, 
student. Her school work 
pared. She studies very di 


of time “with the books,” Her teachers have always been 


school work. Her grades in 
en of the very best, Her work 


good. She has never received 
any grade in high school lower than a “B” and is very proud 


of her regular appearance on the school’s honor roll. 
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She has participated in very few of the school’s extra- 
class activities. She was a rather inactive member of the 
Service Club, and an enthusiastic assistant editor of the 
newspaper. She did not participate in any of the athletic 
or musical activities. 


Test Data. 

1. Academic aptitude 
Kuhlmann-Anderson ........ LQ. 106 ( 4th grade) 
OEE A hier LQ. 110 ( 9th grade) 


California (short form) .....1.Q. 108 (11th grade) 
American Council Psych. 
80th percentile of college freshmen 
2. Achievement 
Towa Education Development (12th grade norms) 


Social Studies sess risorsa 60th percentiles 
Natural Science .............. 85th percentiles 
Correctness in Writing ........ 95th percentiles 
Quantitative Thinking ........ 50th percentiles 
Reading Social Studies ........ 70th percentiles 
Reading Natural Science ...... 40th percentiles 
Reading Literature ........... 90th percentiles 


Use of sources of information . .80th percentiles 


8. Vocational interests 
Kuder Preference (11th grade norms) 


Mechanical Miya arsu othr aatra vee 10th percentiles 
Computational, ees. mease se 15th percentiles 
SCIENCE sssini riari Slane 20th percentiles 
WGISUASIVES nested idma EAE 25th percentiles 
ATUS iye anea E Mangus Sule 85th percentiles 
Literary asemesta 98th percentiles 
Musical! an iuran exeains a nese 90th percentiles 
Social Service ............2555 95th percentiles 
Clerical Se, set gett eae cnet 80th percentiles 


Problems Presented. During the first interview, Jane 
presented a number of problems to the counselor. In 


chronological order they are: 
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1. How can I get into a good medical school? 

2. Do you think I can get into medical school if I make 
an outstanding record in my pre-medical work? 

8. Do you think I should go into some other field of work? 

4, What would my parents say if I decided to do some- 
thing else? 

5. Do you think I could succeed in college? 

6. Can one succeed in college and still have some fun? 

7. Should I take an available job as receptionist in my 
father’s office and see what happens? 


Statements for Discussion 


1. The counselor is no longer concerned with Jane’s 
problems since she is no longer attending Rockport High 
School. 

2. Jane’s problems are typical of those of an over- 
achiever. She should be encouraged to work less diligently 
if she goes to college. 

8. It is obvious that Jane has absolutely no chance to 
be admitted to a good medical school. 

4. Her high school work shows 
ceed in any college program. 

5. Jane is not really interested in going into medicine. 

6. Her lack of adequate social and recreational satisfac- 
tions has driven her into an interest in a prestige field. 


that she can easily suc- 


7. Her interest in medicine grows out of her desire to 
do something to please and impress her parents, 


8. Jane’s intense desire to be a good student results from 
some other feelings of inadequacy or insecurity. 


9. Her work in the language fields proves that she has 
more interest in language than in the sciences, 
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10. The high school record really shows that Jane is about 
equally good in all subject fields. 

11. The various I.Q. scores are probably inaccurate since 
they do not agree with her school record. 

12. Her rating on the American Council indicates that 
Jane could probably succeed in any of the most highly 
competitive colleges. 

18. Jane’s scores on the Iowa Achievement Test are in 
harmony with her school grades. 

14, Jane is unusually skillful in study skills. 

15. Jane’s high school program has been very good and 
well balanced in view of her medical interests. 

16, It is obvious that Jane should select a field of work 
using her English and writing abilities. 

17. Since Jane cannot achieve her primary objective, she 
should substitute by accepting the position in her father’s 


office, 
18. Jane has really missed some of the extra activities in 


high school and she would like to be sure that she has a 
good time in college. 


Counseling Considerations 

1. The counselor’s most important task is to find out why 
Jane wants to go into medicine. 

2. The counselor has a very simple responsibility—to 
help Jane find a medical school she can get in. 

8. Since Jane is under considerable tension, the coun- 
selor should let her talk from the very beginning of the 
interview. 

4. The counselor has enough evidence to prove that 
Jane cannot succeed in a medical school. Jane should be 


informed of this. 
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5. The counselor should get in touch with Jane’s parents 
and persuade them that Jane should not go into medicine. 

6. The counselor needs a great deal of additional infor- 
mation. Suggest the kinds of information needed. 

7. The counselor should regard this interview as one 
where information is needed, Jane should be told about 
the difficulties of succeeding in medical schools. 

8. Jane’s problems have been occurring for some time. 
She should have been helped when she first entered high 
school. 

9. Jane and Jane’s parents should be bluntly told that 
Jane is not of college caliber. 

10. Jane should be encouraged to go to work until she 
can find some field other than medicine. 


The Case of Tom 

Counselor's Contact. Tom came to the counselor's 
attention as a referral from the sixth grade teacher. The 
teacher is very concerned with Tom’s activities in school. 
He has been disturbing all of his classmates. Tom, accord- 
ing to the teacher, is a continuous irritant—he makes a lot 
of noise, deliberately violates room regulations, constantly 
teases the smaller pupils, refuses to do his school work, and 
is continually attempting to stir up trouble. 

Identifying Data. Tom is 13 years old and in the last 
half of the sixth grade. He is much larger than any of the 
other boys. Tom did not start school until he was seven 
years old because of illness, This illness left him with a 
slight club foot. Although he gets around very well, he is 
not able to participate in many running sports, 


Family Background. Tom’s parents are divorced, They 
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separated when Tom was three years old. Tom was the 
only child and lives alone with his mother. His mother 
works for a large department store. She earns a modest 
salary. Tom and his mother live very modestly, but they 
have the basic essentials. Tom and his mother are very 
“close” to each other. Although his mother is not able to be 
with him during the day, she is very much interested in 
Tom’s welfare and she spends almost all her evenings with 
him. Tom has been a problem to the school for several 
years, but the situation has never been acute. 

School Information. Tom’s school record is spotty; he 
has done very good and very poor work. His grades have 
been a little below average, but in geography and nature 
study he has done outstanding work. His record in arith- 
metic and reading is poor. He has never had to repeat a 
grade because each teacher felt he would not be helped by 
being held back with smaller children. Tom is frequently 
tardy and is absent more often than the other children. He 
has few friends and he does not play with the other children 
in school or out. Several teachers have written anecdotes 
indicating that Tom has had frequent scraps with other 
children, The teachers indicated that they did not care 
for Tom. 

Test Data. The school system has given Tom a few 
tests, 


1, Academic Aptitude 
BINGE stay Uta hae ean oak LQ. 118 (First grade) 
Kuhlmann-Anderson ....... LQ. 122 (Fifth grade) 

2. Achievement 
Stanford Achievement, Form D (given at the end of the 


fifth grade) 
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Grade Equivalent 


Paragraph meaning ................... 6.0 
Word meaning oi seasann aiana 6.2 
Language usage -0.O 5.1 
Arithmetic résumé ........000 49 
Arithmetic computation ...........| 5.0 
LEASTEL a ee KASTE aran ooa 5.9 
Social Studies |... 71 
Elementary science |... UUU 7.5 
Spelling Isein: dae Ea A 6.0 

E eee eR 6.0 


Statements for Discussion 


1. Tom’s most serious problem must be his relationship 
with his present teacher, since none of the other teachers 
reported such serious difficulties, 


2. Tom’s classmates are unsympathetic and the real 
Source of his problems, 


8. Tom’s aggressive attempts to irritate reflect some 
maladjustment in the school situation. 


4. Tom should be Promoted to the eighth grade so he 
might be with boys of his own size, 
5. Tom’s physical handicap gives him a feeling of inse- 
curity. 
6. He should be encouraged to 
number of competitive activities, 
7. The separation of the Parents undoubtedly accounts 
for most of his maladjustments, 
8. It would be helpful if Tom had more toys and other 
material things than the rest of the children, 
9. Tom’s parents should reunite for his sake, 
10. Tom has developed most of his difficulties because 
of a lack of parental supervision, 
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11. Tom has already demonstrated that he can do success- 
ful school work. 

12. His academic aptitude is such that he should be doing 
superior work in school. 

13. Tom would do better work if he attended regularly. 

14. Tom is so “bright” that he irritates the rest of the 
children. 

15. He should try to get along with others. 

16. The teacher can do very little for Tom since his prob- 
lems grow out of his home situation. 


Counseling Considerations 

1. The counselor should refuse to handle the problem 
since it is really the teacher’s responsibility. 

2. The teacher and the counselor already have enough 
information to locate the causes of Tom’s difficulties. 

8. The teacher and the counselor should immediately 
talk to the mother and tell her that she has to do something 
with Tom. 

4. The school should have worked with Tom in the first 
few grades, 

5. The school needs more information about Tom. Sug- 
gest the kinds of data that should be collected. 

6. The counselor must do something in group therapy to 
help Tom. 

7. Tom obviously needs a physical examination to detect 
Possible difficulties, 

8. The school has already done everything that it could 
be expected to do. 

9. It is apparent that the counselor can learn very little 
by interviewing Tom. 
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The Case of Robert 
Counselor's Contact. Robert came voluntarily to see 
the school counselor about his plans for the following year. 
Identifying Data. Male, age 18, senior in small urban 
high school located in good socio-economic neighborhood. 
Family Data. Father and mother are both living. 
Father's occupation is stated by Robert to be sales manager. 
Mother's chief interest is stated by Robert to be artistic. 
He has an older brother and a younger sister. Family finan- 
cial status is very satisfactory and adequate to meet college 
expenses, if Robert should attend college, 
Social-Emotional-Personal Data. Bob is very popular in 
school with both girls and boys. During his senior year he 
has been “going steady” with a senior girl who tied for top 
scholastic honors, and who was very active in extracurricular 
activities, 
School Record. Bob transferred to this high school in 


the tenth grade. He has a high school rank of 60 in a class 
of 66. Bob has been on 


staffs, he has been a mem 
Club, “U” Club, and Photography Club; 


unauthorized driving of his 

Educational and Vocational Interests. Bob states his 
vocational choice is in the field of business or physical edu- 
cation, He has made application to the college of science 
and arts at the state university, 

Health. No significant defects: slight postural defect 
due to slight spine curvature, mild case of acne. Skin is 
quite pigmented. 
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Test Data. 
1. Intelligence 
California Test of Mental Maturity........ LQ. 119. 
Given during Soph. Year. 
Otis “A” (Higher Form) ................. LQ. 116. 


Given during Sr. Year, 
2. Achievement 


Iowa Educ. Dev. Test (Standard scores for grade 12 only— 
Norm group, Iowa H. S. students) 


Social Studies background ............. 70 
Natural Science background ........... 66 
Correctness in Writing ................ 54 
Quantitative Thinking ................. 66 
Reading Social Studies ................ 72 
Reading Natural Sciences .............. 64 
Reading Literature zo cmos enen e epean 66 
Use of sources of information .......... 54 


8. Interests 
Kuder Preference Record. Given in senior year. 


Mechanical -meee nimeen: at 86 percentiles 
Computational ............. 6 percentiles 
SCIENT facie PANE E eases 7 percentiles 
e AO O 96 percentiles 
PATUSHG! a canners ereot exept 3 66 percentiles 
Literary. sseni asaina argia 74 percentiles 
Musicals cses ss iaei neime 59 percentiles 
Social SELVICEH . samaisa einer « 74 percentiles 
Glerical ¢ ares ramen nals aioe N 9 percentiles 


4, Adjustment 
Bell Adjustment Inventory 


HOMO" sews a oaa 5 |. Rade EEA ROE average 

Health, egre anr eeni aneas ones good 

SeT E E E T aggressive 

Emotional -i sisie dnns sennae unsatisfactory 
5. Other 


A.C.E. Psychological Examination—7Ist percentile for 
entering college freshmen 
Co-op English—14th percentile of entering college freshmen 
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Statements for Discussion 

1. Robert’s scores on the Otis “A” and California Test 
of Mental Maturity mean nothing to us until we know the 
average scores of those in his class, 

2. His 1.Q., A.C.E. score, and performance on the Iowa 
Educational Development Test reflect a higher scholastic 
aptitude than is indicated in his high school performance 
record. 

8. From the information given, it is possible to conclude 
that the reading scores on the Iowa Educational Develop- 
ment Test indicate that Robert’s ability to read and interpret 
social studies, natural sciences, and literature is well above 
the average of his class, 

4. Robert does not receive needed affection in his. home 
situation. This is borne out by his emotional “unsatisfac- 
tory” on the Bell Adjustment. 

5. More information concerning his emotional status is 


ing of his case, 


6. Robert's 1.Q. scores on the California (119) and the 
Otis (116), given more than two years apart, indicate that 
he is “losing ground” in intelligence, 

7. The Kuder lists Some areas in the business field in 
which Robert may not be particularly interested, 

- Scores can be considered consistent 
since the difference between the two is within a reasonable 
margin of error. 

9. There are no apparent discrepancies in the informa- 
tion given. 

10. There are insufficient data 
mendations in this case, 
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11. Robert's rank in his class is a reflection of his partici- 
pation in many extracurricular activities. 

12. Robert’s indicated emotional difficulties could prob- 
ably be traced to his home, in which he rates “average” on 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 

18. Robert should have little trouble getting into most 
vocational fields, since he is very popular and persuasive. 

14. Robert would appear to be an under-achiever, since 
his scholastic aptitude is above average and he ranks at the 
9th percentile of his class. 

15. Robert has an inferiority complex, due perhaps to his 
acne, pigmented skin, and postural defect, plus the fact 
that his girl is getting better grades than he is. 

16. His infractions of school regulations were done to 
gain necessary attention and admiration in overcoming feel- 
ings of inferiority. 

17. The stated choice in the field of business is not 
Robert’s but his father’s wish for him. 

18. Robert is overcompensating in extracurricular activi- 
ties to make up for his lack of scholastic achievement in the 
eyes of his girl and his classmates. 

19. On the basis of the information given, his social 
adjustment seems normal. 

20. An unwise diet is responsible for Robert’s skin condi- 
tion. 

21. He is a natural-born leader and would go far in the 
business field. 

22. I.Q. scores indicate Robert has above average intelli- 
gence, yet his high school rank is low. 


Counseling Considerations 
l. Since Robert has adequate academic aptitude, he 


should be encouraged to go to college immediately. 
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2. The counselor should try to help Robert find the rea- 
sons for his poor school record. 

8. Robert should be encouraged to enter the field of 
physical education. 

4. Robert should be encouraged to take a general college 
course for two years. 

5. In view of his academic record, it would be advisable 
for Robert to work for a while before going to college. 

6. The counselor should spend most of the time helping 
Robert effect better personal adjustments. 


7. What additional kinds of information does the coun- 
selor need? 
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Evaluating the Interview 


Every COUNSELOR will find it necessary to try 
Continually to measure the validity of his work, Unless he 
has evaluated his work, he will be unable to take the correct 
Steps to improve the services he renders. The counselor 
will have to be very careful in his attempts at evaluation * 
because the interview is a highly complex and volatile rela- 
tionship. The results of interviewing are very difficult to 
appraise in objective ways. 


Evaluating Outcomes 
The evaluation of interviewing must necessarily be re- 


lated to the purposes and objectives of the service. Some 
of these objectives might be stated as: 


l. Fewer drop-outs. 

2. Fewer failures. 

8. Fewer unnecessary course changes. 

4. More appropriate educational and vocational planning 
by the pupils. 

5. A reduction in the number and intensity of personal 
problems. 

_—_—_— 
+ For additional information and a selected bibliography see An Evalua- 


tion of Counseling, Division of Secondary Education, State Board of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia, 1949. 
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. More adequate information available about pupils. 

. Better placement experiences by pupils. 

. A school curriculum moving ever closer to the needs 
and problems of the pupils. 

9. Pupils becoming more self-directiye through increased 

self-understanding and through successful problem- 

solving experiences, 


10. Higher morale by pupils, teachers, parents, and com- 
munity citizens, 


ONO 


in following up counselees 
§ counseling service make use, if possi- 
tview by trained interviewers, If ques- 
it should be recognized that the findings 
d in the direction of favorable outcomes. 


s may well be included in the criterion of 
a follow-up study of counselees, 


2 Ibid., pp. 11-13, 
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Item 


Occupational 
Adjustment 


Educational 
Adjustment 


EVALUATING THE INTERVIEW. 


SUGGESTED 
QUESTIONS 
Job Satisfaction 

Are you satisfied with 
the type of work of your 
present position? 

Are you satisfied with 
the prospects of your 
present position? 

Are you satisfied with 
the pay of your present 
position? 

Job Change 

If you want to change 
yor; why do you want 
to. 


Interviewers Rating 

The use of the follow- 
ing instructions to inter- 
viewers may be expected 
to produce satisfactory 
results. “On a scale of 
100, considering a state 
of average adjustment as 
50, indicate your esti- 
mate of the occupational 
adjustment of this coun- 
selee at the time of inter- 
viewing.” 

Satisfaction with 
Training 

Are you satisfed with 
the type of training you 
are now taking? 


Change in Training 
Desired 
If you are not satisfied 
with this type of training, 
what do you plan to do? 


SUGGESTED GROUPING 
OF RESPONSES 


Group A: Those who 
answer “yes” to all the 
questions. 

Group B: Those who 
answer “yes” to two. 


Group C: Those who 
answer “yes” to one or 
more, 


Group A: Those who 
do not want to change 
work. 

Group B: Those who 
want to change, regard- 
less of their reasons for 
desiring a change. 


Ratings should be con- 
verted to a normalized 
scale. 


Group A: Very well. 
Group B: Fairly well. 
Group C; No. 


Group A: Those who 
want to change training. 

Group B: Those who 
do not want to change 
training. 
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SUGGESTED 
QUESTIONS 
Interviewers Rating 

Instructions to the in- 
terviewers should be the 
same as those for rating 
the counselee’s occupa- 
tional adjustment. 


Has Perplexing 
Problems 
Do you have perplex- 


ing personal problems 
now? 


Social Activities 
How do you feel about 
the number of social ac- 
tivities in which you take 
part? 


Interviewers Rating 

Instructions to the in- 
terviewers should be the 
same as those for rating 
the counselee’s occupa- 
tional adjustment, 


Remembrance 
of Counseling 
How well do you res 
member the counseling 
you received? 


Helpfulness 
of Counselor 
Do you feel that your 
counselor was helpful? 


SUGGESTED GROUPING 
OF RESPONSES 


Interviewers ratings 
should be converted to 
a normalized scale. 


Group A: Those with 
“many” problems. 

Group B: Those who 
Tespond “few” or “none. 


Group A: Those who 
“have just about the 
right amount.” 

Group B: Those who 
“would like more” or 
“have too many.” 


Interviewers ratings 
should be converted to 
a normalized scale. 


A: Those who 
respond “quite well.” 
Group B: Those who 
respond “fairly well.” 
Group C: Those who 
respond “hardly at all. 


Grou 


Group A: Those who 

reply “very much.” 
Group B: Those who 

reply “some.” 
Group C: Those 


reply “not at all.” 


who 


+ 


CRITERION 
ITem 


Client’s Attitude 
Toward 
Counseling 
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SUGGESTED 
QuEsTIONS 
Recommended Counsel- 
ing to Others 

In the Consultation 
Service Study, the ques. 
tion, “Have you recom- 
mended the State 
Consultation Service to 
anyone? If so, to how 
many persons?” was 
used. Although this 
question must be re- 
worded for use in public 


SUGGESTED GROUPING 
OF RESPONSES 


The grouping of re- 
sponses will depend upon 
the distribution of re- 
sponses. In the Consul- 
tation Service study, 
about a third of the 
clients’ responses fell in 
each of these categories: 
“3 or more persons,” “1 
or 2 persons,” and 


schools, it seems logical “none.” 
that even in a school, 
recommending that oth- 

ers go to the counselor 

for help would be an 
indication of the client’s 

opinion regarding coun- 

seling. 

In the evaluative study of the State Consultation 
Service it was possible to obtain information regard- 
ing the clients occupational and educational status 
at the time of counseling as well as at the time of 
follow-up. Change in status seemed significant in 
view of the long period of time which elapsed be- 
tween counseling and follow-up for the majority of 
cases. While change in status may not be as pertinent 
for public schools, it does appear to hold promise as 
a criterion item. Perhaps the most effective means 
of using “change in status” for evaluation would be 
to determine the relationship between the change and 
plans worked out in counseling. One must not lose 
sight, however, of the fact that in this criterion item, 
as in the others, a number of factors other than coun- 
seling may have produced the change. 


Change in Status 


Facilities and Techniques 

The interview can also be evaluated on the basis of the 
facilities available, pupil and teacher use of these facilities, 
and through the employment of specific evaluation tech- 
niques. The interview may be evaluated by these ap- 


Proaches as follows: 
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. By the logic and the adequacy of the organization 


for interviewing—place, time, location, materials, 
structural organization, and so forth. 


. By the number of clients. 
. By the nature of the problems discussed. 
. By the completeness and the accuracy of the case 


reports. 


. By the training, experience, and competence of the 


counselors. 
. By follow-up studies of former clients, 


7. By pupil problem surveys, 


9. 


By opinionnaire surveys of counselees, teachers, par- 
ents, and employers, 

By case conference discussions of recordings, case 
materials, and demonstration interviews. 


10. By expert opinion. 


Controlled Experimentation 


In the final analysis, the interview will need to be meas- 
ured 


be carefully constructed and carried on if 
be valid. These studies may take the foll 


1. 


2. 


8. 


4 
5. 
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by the results of controlled studies. Such studies must 


the results are to 
owing forms: 


Time studies of the extent of 
and counselee. 

Studies employing different techniques with paired 
individuals. 

Use of equated group 
and the other not. 


participation by counselor 


S, One group being interviewed 


. Studies of the before-and-after reactions of the clients. 


Studies of the prevalence of problems before and after 
interviewing. 
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6. Studies of the before-and-after extent of self-under- 
standing by counselees. 

7. Controlled studies of the referrals to the service by 
teachers and others. 

8. Controlled follow-up studies of equated groups to 
measure the lasting effect of interviewing. 


The Use of Recordings * 

The advent of recording equipment added an important 
tool to the counselor’s kit. The use of these devices (wire, 
tape, or disk) can be beneficial in almost all aspects of the 
interview. These devices are particularly helpful in a 
process of evaluation. 


1. A playback of the interview gives the counselor a 
chance to re-examine his effectiveness. Freedom from 
the actual interview makes a more objective evaluation 
possible. 

2. He has an opportunity to study his voice, his inflec- 
tions, and resulting meanings. 

8. He can analyze his use of questions, reflections of 
client’s feelings, provision of information. 

4. He can study the appropriateness with which he and 
the counselee carried their individual and their mutual 
responsibilities. 

5. He can search for clues missed, items that should have 
had further exploration. 

6. He can get other counselors to study these recordings 
and to assist in evaluating the interview. 


* For additional help see Evaluating Guidance Procedures, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., Misc. 8310, 
January, 1949. 
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Using One-Way Screens 

When the interviewing offices are constructed, some use 
should be made of one-way screens. Such facilities will 
make it possible for a number of people to observe and to 
listen to the interview in action. These observers can then 
meet to “case” the entire interview. If each observer uses 
a checklist or inventory sheet for evaluation and for notes, 
the conference which follows will usually prove more help- 
ful. If the observers will direct their remarks to the process 
rather than to the person, the discussion will be less personal. 


Evaluation by Checklist 


The use of a list of items to be checked will direct the 
evaluation to specific aspects of the interview. Each organi- 
zation will need to construct a questionnaire that takes into 
consideration the specific purposes of interviewing in that 
organization. The following checklist is illustrative. 


Rating the Interview 
1. Length 
Adequate ____ 
Too short a 
Too long 


2. Amount of Talking 
Counselor talked too much 


Time well proportioned 
Counselee talked too much 


——__ 


8. Direction 


Counselee given every opportunity to express himself 
Counselee given some opportunity to express himself 


Counselee seldom given an Opportunity to express 
himself 
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. Amount of Interest 


Monotonous, aimless, poor continuity 
Some interesting spots 
Interesting, well-directed, good continuity, climaxes ___ 


. Semantics 


Adapted to counselee 
Sometimes inappropriate 


Very inappropriate 


. Responsibility 


Counselor assumed most of the responsibility 
Counselor assumed some responsibility 
Counselor gave full responsibility to counselee 


. Depth 


Superficial 
Some real problems discussed 
Very adequate 


. Interview Controlled by 


Counselor 
Counselee 
Neither ____ 


Both 


. Response to Counselor 


Counselee responded easily 
Counselee sometimes responded 
Counselee resisted, would not respond 


Rapport 
High level of rapport maintained throughout 
Rapport varied 
Poor rapport 
Interaction and Discussion between Counselor and Counselee 
A great deal 
Some 
Very little or none 
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12. Did the counselor define the relationship between himself 
and the counselee? 
Adequately ____ 
Somewhat 
Poorly 


18. Did the counselor pave the way for a follow-up? 
Adequately ____ 


Somewhat 

Poorly 
OD server oe ae eee es Counselor ee ee ee a 
MDAC pe ce ae ——Case Number aem ws 


Study Case Materials 


It is possible to evaluate the interviews and to suggest 
improvement through a careful study of the case materials. 
This method is not as effective as those previously suggested 
to get at the interview itself. However, this approach has 
Some compensating advantages. The interview is studied 
in relation to all of the information, Participants in the 
study of case materials can get an over-view of the entire 


counseling process. Case conferences of this kind can play 
a vital role in in-service training, 


Referral and Follow-up 


One of the most realistic methods of evaluation is that 
of follow-up. The counselor has had time to do something 
about the interview and he is in a position to determine 
its worth. Follow-up reactions from employers, school 
officials, parents, and others in contact with the client will 
also prove helpful. A check on the referral resources used 
and not used will also provide some information. 

4For additional information and a selected bibliography see An Evalua- 
tion of Counseling, Division of Secondary Education, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia, 1949, 
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Evaluation by Test 

Another method for evaluating the interview is through 
the use of tests that have recently been developed. One 
such study attempts to identify the reactions of effective 
counselors as contrasted to those of less successful ones. 
It then devised test items to distinguish between these two 
groups. In addition to the test itself, the Benz Study reports 
the following general suggestions: 


1. Capitalize on a student’s success. Praise is a better incentive 
for achievement than blame. 

2. Understand the role of emotions in human behavior. In 
many instances emotion over-rules intelligence and dictates 
behavior. Permit the free expression of emotions during an 
interview. 

8. Don’t pass judgment on a student's behavior. Be interested. 
Listen. Evaluate in your own mind what he says, but don’t 
label “good” or “bad.” 

4. Understand the mechanisms of abnormal behavior. There 
is a reason underlying everything one does. If a person is 
able to satisfy his needs the way most people do he is con- 
sidered normal. If he is unable to do this, he will quite 
naturally try to satisfy his needs, but may do it in an exag- 
gerated manner. He is then considered as a “different” or 
an “abnormal” person. 

5. Environment affects one’s behavior. “When in Rome one 
does as the Romans do.” Some problems will no longer exist 
if Rome has the proper economic, social, educational, and 
spiritual climate. f 

6. Most students benefit by good counsel. Tt is just as Impor- 
tant to stimulate the intellectually gifted and well-adjusted 
students to perform at their optimum capacities as it is to 
help the less talented and poorly adjusted student. 

5 igati Attributes and Techniques of 

Hih eD y Baie Ap eenen mi Ba dissertation. Purdue 

University, February, 1948, pp. 28-29. ist 
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7. A counselor should himself be well-adjusted. One cannot 
share what he does not have. 

8. A student should be considered as a whole person. A coun- 
selor must remember that the child brings to school with 
him all the experiences he had at home that morning and at 
play the day before. He brings with him all the fears, joys, 
anxieties, hopes, successes, and failures which have accumu- 
lated during his entire past, A particular behavior pattern 
may be only a symptom of the real problem. 

9. A counselor should be straightforward and objective. He 
must be judicious in handling facts concerning the student, 
but the facts must be obtained and dealt with, 

10. Counseling should be student-centered, If the student says 
he has a problem, then he has one. He should solve it. A 
counselor should talk the student’s language. A counselor 
should believe that the student can solve his own problem. 
The counselor’s job is to set up the proper environment and 
keep the conversation going along the line that will help the 
student bring his problem to the foreground and eventually 
discover the meaning of his own behavior, 


Evaluation by Observation and Demonstration 

Another way to evaluate one’s interviewing is by observ- 
ing some skilled counselor in action. Although we cannot 
imitate others, we can learn a great deal from the work of 
those more skillful and more experienced than we. 

The use of demonstration has also proved of considerable 
assistance. The setting for the interview can be shown. It 
is also possible to show selected parts of an interview: greet- 
ing the client, getting the Conversation started, allowing 
tension releases, and exploring possible problem areas. 


A Final Audit 
The counselor may find it helpful to check his interview- 


ing activities against such criteria as the following: 
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- Does the counselor carefully prepare for each inter- 


view by studying the data pertinent to the case? 


. Does the counselor make it easy for the counselee to 


make full and wise use of the interview? 


- Does the counselor exert leadership, but maintain a 


flexible approach to each new development? 


. Is the counselee encouraged to free himself from 


tensions and fears? 


. Does the counselor accept the counselee as he is 


without expressing values regarding the counselee’s 
statements? 


. Does the counselor make an effort to help the coun- 


selee grow in self-understanding? 


. Have both participants attempted to locate basic 


causes of the difficulty? 


. Does the counselor keep a written record of the inter- 


view? 


. Does the counselor maintain an objective attitude 


toward the counselee and his problems? 

Is the counselor mindful at all times that a counselee’s 
decisions must be emotionally as well as intellectually 
acceptable to the counselee? 

Does the counselor aim at assisting counselee to be- 
come increasingly self-reliant? 

Does the counselor make the counselee aware of their 
joint responsibilities in the counseling relationship? 
Does the counselor recognize problems that may in- 
volve a series of interviews and plan accordingly? 
Does the counselor recognize problems that are be- 
yond his counseling skill or can most appropriately 
be handled by others and refer such problems to an 


appropriate resource? 
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Does the counselor maintain high ethical standards 
regarding confidential information? 

Does the counselor enlist the cooperation of parents, 
teachers, administrators, and community resources in 
assisting the counselee with his problems? Is he care- 
ful, however, to retain the confidence of the counselee 
in making such contacts. 


Does the counselor make provision for follow-up of 
each counselee counseled? 


Does the counselor review the entire interview to 
see how it might have been improved? 


SOME A B C's OF INTERVIEWING 


Arrancz the office so that there is an atmosphere of com- 
fort, warmth, and informality. . Flexibility and a choice 
of seating should be provided. 

BE FRIENDLY, natural, personal, and relaxed. 

Casr Asme unfinished business and concentrate on the job 
at hand. Few people can read their mail with one eye 
and carry on an interview with the other. 

Do something to put the counselee at ease. “If he finds it 
difficult during the beginning conversation, introduce 
a topic of mutual interest or discuss something of pride 
and accomplishment. 

Exmourr a keen interest in the counselee and his statements. 
Provide for simple “acceptance.” Let him tell his own 
story in his own way. This may be all he needs and 
as much as you can do. 

Emp our what he considers to be important. Discuss his 
attitudes and why he takes the positions he has taken. 

Give him ample opportunity to tell his own story. Let him 
talk freely without interruption if he seems so inclined. 

Hep him to see his own problems. Try to help him focus 
these problems in proper perspective. Help him to 
become more objective about his own statements. 

Ixqume about the steps he has already taken in attempting 
to solve his difficulties. Determine, if possible, how 


much interest he has in wanting to find better solutions. 
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Junce his actions objectively, if they have to be judged at 
all. Relate these attitudes to the counselee’s standards 
and welfare. 

Keep a friendly, sympathetic, and helpful relationship, but 
don’t assume the responsibility for finding solutions to 
the counselee’s problems. 

Leap the counselee to develop a definite plan of action for 
himself. When appropriate, suggest some possible next 
steps. Assist him to choose those plans which may 
prove most helpful, but leave the final decision to him. 
It is his life and he should have freedom to make his 
own choices, 

Mention by title and location books and other printed ma- 
terials that. might be helpful. Have available a library 
of such materials, 

Name people or community agencies interested in helping 
people with problems, 

Ouxsrrve any signs of disappointment or discontent. These 
may be a clue to the real problems or may indicate 
that the interview is covering topics embarrassing to 
the counselee, 

Pursue the main problems until you are satisfied that the 
interview has been helpful. Don’t extend the interview 
beyond the point of satisfaction, 

Query the desire to preach, to moralize, to judge, or to 
make decisions, 

Review the steps that have been taken and encourage the 
counselee to summarize the interview, 

Stmutate the counselee to think for himself and to de- 
velop his own plans. A good counselor is always trying 
to work himself out of a job. 

TAKE TIME to make notes of the interview. Postpone note- 
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taking until the conference is finished. Review these 
notes before the next interview. 

Urtmuzz all the resources available to you, confer with others, 
check the cumulative records, use test information, 
gather as much basic information as possible, 

Vatue the counselee as a person. His welfare is of primary 
importance. Let him make decisions regarding future 
conferences or interviews. 

Wirxuo tn information about the counselee. Never violate 
a confidence. 

Xrecr to meet many problems you cannot solve alone. 
Share these situations with other persons who might be 
helpful. 

Ymr» to the specialist in areas outside your own field, but 
follow-up and cooperate with others. 

ZEALousLy protect the counselee in his responsibility for 
making his own decisions and for solving his own prob- 
lems. He should have the opportunity to “make his 


own bed and lie in it.” 
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